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| “Your committee is convinced that the Church as a whole should 

| take this entire matter of Christian Education more seriously than 

| it has done in the past. We should have a definite program, suffi- 

| ciently comprehensive and generous to prosecute this work in 

| thorough-going fashion. It might be well to investigate the whole 

| field and bring in a program of work sufficiently large to captivate 

| - the imagination of the Church, and so evoke an adequate re- 

| sponse. This matter is too big and too urgent to be dealt with 
piecemeal. There is little use toying with its fringes. It must be 
done thoroughly. This will require large funds, but we believe 
our people will respond when they realize its urgency and are 

confronted with a statesmanlike program.” 


A DIOCESAN PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


| (By the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., Secretary of the National Department of Religious 
2 Education) 
“In Religious Education a diocese properly undertakes only a 
very little organization; much less than a parish, far less than a 
family. The role of a diocese in Religious Education is not man- 
agement but friendly guidance, lending a hand through its De- 
| partment of Religious Education to rectors, parents, teachers and 
other leaders who in their parishes and families are trying to dis- 
charge their religious duties. The diocese can encourage Religious 
Education; can hold aloft high ideals; can train a few teachers, 
and show how to train others; can publish pamphlets and books; 
can provide an intelligent bureau of information; can arrange 
for one or two annual services and meetings—but can and should 
do very little organizing.” 
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The New Program of Religious Education 
A Challenge to the Church 


The past few years has witnessed the rapid development 
of 4 precess of radical reconstruction in the field of educa- 
dom. Tt began with the evaluation of the educational 
curricula and the development of the “project” principle in 
the public schools. Leading educators are now unanimous 
iia demanding that the educational program for the youth of 
‘our country must include training, not only in the informa- 
tional and vocational content, but also in morals and religion. 
They are also agreed that the “project” principle by which 
the pupil learns through actual experience by projecting 
life-situations into the school program, is the fundamentally 
sound method of education. 


On the other hand, churches have been evaluating their 
whole program and giving Religious Education a new and 
prominent place in that program. Also the leaders in the 
fiekd of Religious Education have been evaluating their pro- 
gram and radically changing the emphasis upon the various 
educational agencies. They have also agreed with the edu- 
eational leaders in the public schools that the “project” 
ipriaciple must be carried out in the field of religious educa- 
tiom as well as the public school education. 


We present, in this issue, a symposium bringing out the 
important features in the above noted process of reconstruc- 
tion of the educational program, both in the public school 
and in the church. The article on “The Place of Religion in 
Education,” presents the fundamental reasons why the lead- 
ing educators of the country are insisting that training in 
morals and religion must be included in the educational 
program for the children of America. Quotations from a 
number of leading educators present the way in which this 
program can be carried out by the public schools in co-op- 
eration with the churches, through the Weekday Church 
Schools. 

From the standpoint of the Church we present the new 
program of religious education as stated by the Rev. John 
Suter, Jr., the Secretary of our National Department of Re- 
ligious Education, and also an extended passage from a 
recent article by the Rev. Malcolm Taylor, Educational Sec- 
retary for the New England Province, on the importance of 
Religion in the Home. The article by Prof. Fitch of Carleton 
College presents the basic reasons for the increased stress 
upon the home life of the child, both for its general educa- 
tional value and especially for its training in character. We 
commend a careful study of these articles with the view of 
waining an understanding of the fundamental principles 
underlying our whole modern program of religious educa- 
tion. With a mastery of these principles we can develop, 
gradually, an intelligent and effective program of religious 
education for our Diocese. " 

The cause of religious education has been making slow 
progress throughout the whole field of religion.. The objec- 
tives of the Church have been so largely institutignal and 
methods so largely traditional, that the principles of religious 


education have been largely neglected. Prof, Betts has well 
stated the present situation in these wotds: “In every hew 
movement there is a time of indifference followed by a 
period of misunderstanding, confusion of thought, working 
at Cross purposes; then acceptance: On the matter of rélig- 
ious education the Church is just HOW passilig from the 
first of these stages to the second; indifference and com- 
placency are giving way to interest and concern, yet the new 
program is far from prattical realization or even full ap- 
proval. Mueh ¢onflict of opinion and uncertainty still 
exists,” 

This truth was vividly stated by the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education in its Report to the last General Convention, 
when it said: “Your committee is convinced that the Church 
as a whole should take this entire matter of Christian educa- 
tion more seriously than it has done in the past. We should 
have a definite program, sufficiently comprehensive and 
generous to prosecute this work in thorough-going fashion. 
It might be well to investigate the whole field and bring in a 
program of work sufficiently large to captivate the imagina- 
tion of the Church, and so evoke an adequate response. This 
matter is too big and too urgent to be dealt with piecemeal. 
There is little use toying with its fringes. It must be done 
thoroughly. This will require large funds; but we believe 
our people will respond when they realize its urgency and 
are confronted with a statesmanlike program.” 

This is a double challenge to the Church. It is a challenge 
that the Church formulate “a statesmanlike program,” and 
that it provide “large funds” with which to carry out this 
program. | 

We believe that the Church has responded to the first part 
of this challenge, in the form of a new program of religious 
education which can fully qualify as “a statesmanlike pro- 
gram,” in the words of the Commission of the General Con- 
vention above referred to, in the form of the program as set 
forth by the Secretary of the National Religious Education 
Department, the Rev. John Suter, Jr. Mr. Suter has outlined 
such a program in accordance with the modern interpreta- 
tion of the educational process as adopted by the leading 
educators of the country, and also in full accordance with 
the fundamental principles of religious education as held by 
the leading educators in that field. 

We would draw attention particularly to one or two fea- 
tures of this new program of religious education. In the first 
place, it places a new emphasis upon the various educational 
agencies. Instead of placing the chief, if not the whole, 
emphasis upon the Church School, as has been done in the 
past, it emphasizes the home as the first and most important 
institution for religious education. Mr. Suter makes the 
following order of emphasis: first, family life; second, public 
worship; third, the Church School. With this order the 
religious education leaders are in practically unanimous 
accord. This places a new and large emphasis upon the 
preparatory education of young people for Christian mar- 
riage, and adult education, especially of parents. 


The principles upon which the importance of the family 
as an educational agency are fully explained by Prof. Fitch 
and Mr. Taylor in their articles above referred to. It is 
chiefly because the educational process is achieved by imi- 


tation and contagion of example and sharing of social ex- 


periences in the family life. Families are termed in sociol- 
ogy, “the primary pattern groups,” after which all later 
social groups are patterned. This includes the “primary 
pattern” for the Christian fellowship grouping as a basic 
element of the true Christian life. 


Coming to the Church School itself, Mr. Suter has pre- 
sented the highest and most modern ideals of the whole 
educational field. It is a radical departure from the stereo- 
typed, regimented, standardized systems of yesterday. For, 
says Mr. Suter, “One of the saddest things which ever meets 
the eye of a leader in religious education is the satisfaction 
with which many a parish will congratulate itself on having 
achieved a form of education typical of the nineties.” The 
true function of the leadership, whether of the general 
Church or of a Diocese, is not the imposition of a static, 
standardized, uniform system upon every Church School, 
but the promulgation of the large, inspirational ideals and 
fundamental principles, leaving to the individual schools 
freedom for the development of free, spontaneous and crea- 
tive types of programs which will best fit their individual 
needs. This is getting to be the fundamental principle for 
the public school program and it should be all the more so 
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The New Program of Religious Education 
A Challenge to the Church 


The past few years has witnessed the rapid development 
of 4 process of radical reconstruction in the field of educa- 
dom, Wt began with the evaluation of the educational 
curricula and the development of the “project” principle ‘in 
the public schools. Leading educators are now unanimous 
lim demanding that the educational program for the youth of 
‘our country must include training, not only in the informa- 
tional and vocational content, but also in morals and religion. 
They are also agreed that the “project” principle by which 
the pupil learns through actual experience by projecting 
life-situations into the school program, is the fundamentally 
sound method of education. 


On the other hand, churches have been evaluating their 
whole program and giving Religious Education a new and 
prominent place in that program. Also the leaders in the 
field Of Religious Education have been evaluating their pro- 
gram and radically changing the emphasis upon the various 
educational) agencies. They have also agreed with the edu- 
eational leaders in the public schools that the “project” 
priaciple must be carried out in the field of religious educa- 
tio@ as well as the public school education. 


We present, in this issue, a symposium bringing out the 
important features in the above noted process of reconstruc- 
tion of the educational program, both in the public school 
and in the church. The article on “The Place of Religion in 
Education,” presents the fundamental reasons why the lead- 
ing educators of the country are insisting that training in 
morals and religion must be included in the educational 
program for the children of America. Quotations from a 
number of leading educators present the way in which this 
program can be carried out by the public schools in co-op- 
85 with the churches, through the Weekday Church 

S. 

From the standpoint of the Church we present the new 
program of religious education as stated by the Rev. John 
Suter, Jr., the Secretary of our National Department of Re- 
ligious Education, and also an extended passage from a 
recent article by the Rev. Malcolm Taylor, Educational Sec- 
retary for the New England Province, on the importance of 
Religion in the Home. The article by Prof. Fitch of Carleton 
College presents the basic reasons for the increased stress 
upon the home life of the child, both for its general educa- 
tional value and especially for its training in character. We 
commend a careful study of these articles with the view of 
gaining an understanding. of the fundamental principles 
underlying our whole modern program of religious educa- 
tion. With a mastery of these principles we can develop, 
gradually, an intelligent and effective program of religious 
education for our Diocese. ist 

The cause of religious education has been making slow 
progress throughout the whole field of religion.. The objec- 
tives of the Church have been so largely institutional and 
methods so largely traditional, that the principles of religious 


education have been largely neglected, Prof, Betts has well 
stated the present situation in these words: “In every new 
movement there is a time of indifference followed by 4a 
period of misunderstahding, confusion of thought, working 
at cross purposes; then acceptance: On the matter of relig- 
ious education the Church is just HOW passifig oVer from the 
first of these stages to the sé¢ond; iAdifference and com- 
placency are giving way to interest and concern, yet the new 
program is far frem praétical realization or even full ap- 
proval, Mueh ¢enflict of opinion and uncertainty still 
exist8.” 

This truth was vividly stated by the Committee on Chris- 
tiah Education in its Report to the last General Convention, 
when it said: “Your committee is convinced that the Church 
as a whole should take this entire matter of Christian educa- 
tion more seriously than it has done in the past. We should 
have a definite program, sufficiently comprehensive and 
generous to prosecute this work in thorough-going fashion, 
It might be well to investigate the whole field and bring in a 
program of work sufficiently large to captivate the imagina- 
tion of the Church, and so evoke an adequate response. This 
matter is too big and too urgent to be dealt with piecemeal. 
There is little use toying with its fringes. It must be done 
thoroughly. This will require large funds; but we believe 
our people will respond when they realize its urgency and 
are confronted with a statesmanlike program.” 

This is a double challenge to the Church. It is a challenge 
that the Church formulate “a statesmanlike program,” and 
that it provide “large funds” with which to carry out this 
program. 

We believe that the Church has responded to the first part 
of this challenge, in the form of a new program of religious 
education which can fully qualify as “a statesmanlike pro- 
gram,” in the words of the Commission of the General Con- 
vention above referred to, in the form of the program as set 
forth by the Secretary of the National Religious Education 
Department, the Rev. John Suter, Jr. Mr. Suter has outlined 
such a program in accordance with the modern interpreta- 
tion of the educational process as adopted by the leading 
educators of the country, and also in full accordance with 
the fundamental principles of religious education as held by 
the leading educators in that field. 

We would draw attention particularly to one or two fea- 
tures of this new program of religious education. In the first 
place, it places a new emphasis upon the various educational 
agencies. Instead of placing the chief, if not the whole, 
emphasis upon the Church School, as has been done in the 
past, it emphasizes the home as the first and most important 
institution for religious education. Mr. Suter makes the 
following order of emphasis: first, family life; second, public 
worship; third, the Church School. With this order the 
religious education leaders are in practically unanimous 
accord. This places a new and large emphasis upon the 
preparatory education of young people for Christian mar- 
riage, and adult education, especially of parents. 


The principles upon which the importance of the family 
as an educational agency are fully explained by Prof. Fitch 
and Mr. Taylor in their articles above referred to. It is 
chiefly because the educational process is achieved by imi- 


tation and contagion of example and sharing of social ex- 


periences in the family life. Families are termed in sociol- 
ogy, “the primary pattern groups,” after which all later 
social groups are patterned. This includes the “primary 
pattern” for the Christian fellowship grouping as a basic 
element of the true Christian life. 


Coming to the Church School itself, Mr. Suter has pre- 
sented the highest and most modern ideals of the whole 
educational field. It is a radical departure from the stereo- 
typed, regimented, standardized systems of yesterday. For, 
says Mr. Suter, “One of the saddest things which ever meets 
the eye of a leader in religious education is the satisfaction 
with which many a parish will congratulate itself on having 
achieved a form of education typical of the nineties.” The 
true function of the leadership, whether of the general 
Church or of a Diocese, is not the imposition of a static, 
standardized, uniform system upon every Church School, 
but the promulgation of the large, inspirational ideals and 
fundamental principles, leaving to the individual schools 
freedom for the development of free, spontaneous and crea- 
tive types of programs which will best fit their individual 
needs. This is getting to be the fundamental principle for 
the public school program and it should be all the more so 
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for Church Schools. “Membership in a Christicn church 
school ought to constitute one of the great, vivid, exhilarat- 
ing experiences in the life of a child. It ought to be an en- 
joyable, creative life-experience. We would do better to 
immerse them in it by surrounding them with a group of 
people who already have it, so that they may grow strong 
in its exercise and rejoice in its free and creative life, as an 
artist rejoices to paint or a poet to write.” So Mr. Suter 
describes the ideal Church School. 


The worst enemy to this type of school is the traditional 
institutionalist who must organize everything in its every 
detail. Mr. Suter warns us most seriously against this danger 
of over-organization in the program of religious education. 
“It is certainly true,” says Mr. Suter, “that you can organize 
both religion and education to death. Education, like relig- 
ion, at its best persistently evades organization, even con- 
founds it. It would, I confess, be much more convenient to 
pretend that organization is the chief requisite to good 
religious education.” Mr. Suter then describes what such a 
“routine scheme of educational seed-catalogue” would be 
like. “But this represents exactly the opposite of what I 
believe in,” he adds. 


Then follows an outline of what Mr. Suter considers a 
proper program for a Diocesan Department of Religious 
Education. It consists of a few broad, vital essentials em- 
. bodying the principles of the new program of religious edu- 
cation, and stressing. very little the matter of formal organi- 
zation. 


We heartily agree with the ideal set forth in this program 
and believe that it will evoke a real and genuine enthusiasm 
and hearty co-operation on the part of our clergy and other 
religious education workers in the Diocese. 


We feel greatly encouraged in our hopes for the promotion 
of the work of religious education in the Diocese. The Bishop 
made a special appeal for larger support of the work of this 
department in his Convention address, especially recom- 
mending the addition of a Field Secretary to assist in this 
work. In response to the splendid leadership of the Rev. 
Henry H. Shires, who is one of the staunchest supporters of 
religious education in the Diocese, the Department of Re- 
ligious Education has recommended an expanded program 
and the Convention adopted a special resolution recom- 
mending that support be given for such plans. The depart- 
ment has adopted a progressive program for this year, look- 
ing forward to the gradual expansion of the work, as it so 
greatly deserves. 


Importance of Religion in the Home 
By H. P. ALMon Apportt, in The Witness 


The Rev. William Pierson Merrill of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, regards the better training of 
the youth as the most serious problem that confronts and 
concerns our country today. He says: “Most of all, ought 
the people of the Churches, whose very church membership, 
whose very confession of faith, is a sham and a pretense 
unless they believe that religion is essential to well-ordered 
social life, to bestir themselves to advance in every possible 
way, the great cause of religious education, the training of 
the children and youth in morals and religion.” 


I am sure that we all agree with Dr. Merrill. As some one 
has said: “Every child has the right to be well-born,” and 
as someone else has said: “Every child has the right to a 
wholesome, healthy environment”; but, more important than 
ancestry and surroundings is proper training. Without the 
proper training the best ancestry and the best environment 
- may go for nothing. We are safe in saying that the words of 
the wise man have not lost their wisdom with the passing 
years: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” But—who is to do the 
training? As it is at present, we depend almost exclusively 


upon two agencies in this high task of child training, the . 


Church and the Home. The Church is of great importance, 
but its opportunity is limited. The Church is almost power- 
less without the Home. Pastors and Church school teachers 
may do something; but they cannot do much unless the 
parents of our children do more, much more. Surely the 
most urgent call of the hour is for fathers and mothers who 
will measure up to their responsibilities to God and to their 
children by making their homes vitally Christian. The 
Church must get at her youth through the HOME. 


Spiritual Exercises 


The Bishop’s Column 


We could have had no better preparation for Lent than 
the helpful and inspiring services of the Bishops’ Crusade. 
They did do for us all precisely what we had hoped. They 
turned our thoughts to the things of God and touched our 
hearts with new sense of His presence. We are grateful to 
Bishop Oldham, the Rev. Mr. Brown and Miss Tillotson for 
what they brought us. We have found new vision, new cour- 
age, deeper faith and I believe a more earnest desire to “ex- 
ercise” ourselves in the great things of our religion. We 
> egies crusaders, We offer our prayers of thanksgiving 


* 


And because the crusade was a real 
Some Meanings of Lent preparation for Lent we may well 

start that good season with a sure 
confidence of winning more from it than ever before. Let 
me suggest four of its meanings. 


* * 


A good Lent sets great emphasis upon self de- 
Self Denial nial. There are few virtues more needed today 

than that kind of self control which is the fruit 
of honest moral discipline. What we deny ourselves in food 
or pleasure or luxury may be in itself a trivial thing. But 
day by day it is a reminder that life is not a pleasure jaunt, 
that the best things in it are not won by giving rein to desire, 
that no complete life satisfaction can be found which does 
not come largely through self control and self discipline. 
Lént means self denial. 


It means also the constant reminder that 
Spiritual Ends the real.ends of life are spiritual and not 

material. All our modern civilization keeps 
calling out to us to seek “earthly things.” Money, pleasure, 
luxury, power—the average boy or girl drifts almost in- 
evitably into regarding them as the all-important ends of 
life’s activity. But they are not; and the severe ideals of 
this season of the Church’s year will not permit us to think 
that they are. Service, sacrifice, love, truth and purity, what- 
ever makes for the inner quality of life is put before us 
every day from now to Easter. Lent means a life devoted to 
spiritual ends. 


And it means further a life which uses 
spiritual exercises in order to realize 
those ends. It sets emphasis upon the 
value of devotion and worship. It takes us to Church. It leads 
us to prayer. It suggests that we pick up our Bibles and read 
them. It carries us in that way for a little while out from 
the pressure and hurry of life, the tension of business and 
the rush of pleasure and helps us to recreate our real selves. 
Lent means spiritual exercise. 


* 


And Lent is finally in first im- 
Preparation for Easter portance just what it was in the be- 

ginning, a preparation for Holy 
Week and Easter. It began as a short season of fasting in 
preparation for the Easter Communion. It was gradually ex- 
tended to the forty days; but always the mind of the Church 
was upon the great events of the Death and Resurrection of 
our Lord. All Lent should be in some sense a period of 
meditation, to use the words of the new Collect for Wednes- 
day in Holy Week, upon those “mighty acts whereby God 
has given unto us life and immortality.” 


* 


It is late to suggest reading for Lent yet I 
Lenten Reading can not let the opportunity go without 
recommending to all who can get it the 
little book “The Life of Fellowship” by Bishop Temple of 
Manchester. It is one of the books in the series which the 


Bishop of London arranges for his people’s Lenten reading. 
It is a marvelously clear and simple exposition of the Chris- 
tian life as one of fellowship and of the implications of 
that fellowship. It is a book of high vision, of wide sym- 
pathy, of deep devotion. Get it and read it. 
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The Bishop’s Appointments 
MARCH | 
A.M. P.M. 
6. Hayward Trinity, San Francisco 


13. Paso Robles 
20. Good Samaritan, S. F. 
27. All Saints, Palo Alto 


Salinas Valley 

True Sunshine, Oakland 
St. John’s, Oakland 

St. James, San Francisco 


APRIL 
A.M. 

3. Trinity, San Jose 
10. Trinity, Oakland 
17. Easter, Cathedral 
24. St. Mark’s, Berkeley 


P.M. 
Santa Clara, Sunnyvale 
Christ Church, Alameda 


St. Paul’s, Burlingame 


St. Stephen’s, Gilroy 


By St. STEPHEN’S REPORTER 


The annual parish dinner was held in the Parish Hall last 
month. Although a large number of the most faithful church 
people were unable to attend on account of sickness, over 
one hundred partook of an excellent dinner served by the 
Woman’s Guild. The chief speaker was the Rev. Father Gee, 
dean of the Convocation of Oakland, who also presided. He 
gave a most excellent and inspiring talk, which created a 
vast and deep impression upon all who heard it, and it will 
undoubtedly be the means of spurring up the people to do 
greater things for the furtherance of the Master’s Kingdom. 

Excellent speeches were made by Supervisor Henry 


Hecker; Prof. E, E. Brownell, superintendent of schools; 
Mr. E. D. Crawford and Mr. W. B. Stuart. 


Rev. S. D. Thomas read his annual report, which showed 


that St. Stephen’s had a most successful year both from a 
spiritual and financial point of view. There has been a 
marked increase during the year in Church membership, 
also in Church attendance. Nineteen were confirmed, and 
several added by transfer, and today we have 138 registered 
communicants. Many who attended our services only on 
special occasions are now attending regularly and are taking 
an active interest in the work of the Church. 


There is a renewed interest and an increase on the part of 
our own children in the Sunday School. We have an efli- 
cient staff of teachers. 


During the year twenty-four young people were admitted 
into the Young People’s Fellowship of the Diocese, and four- 
teen more will soon be ready for admission. 

The Woman’s Guild and the Altar Guild have been able to 
achieve splendid results. The ladies have just purchased a 
carpet for the sanctuary and chancel of the Church at a cost 
of $306. 

The church has been restored inside during the last month, 
and the work paid for. All the woodwork has been stained 
and varnished and the walls plastered or calsomined. Work 
on the outside will commence immediately, and the church, 
rectory and parish house will be painted. All our people are 
enthusiastic and zealous, and we look forward to even greater 
progress this coming year. 


What Is the Christian Religion? 


The above is the title of a new book by Bishop Parsons 
and published by the Morehouse Publishing Co. 

It contains a series of four addresses recently delivered 
by the author in which he attempts to reveal the essentials 
of Christianity which underlie all the varied expressions of 
the Faith. It will be found of special interest year in view 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order to be held at 
Lausanne next August. Bishop Parsons is one of the three 
delegates to the Conference from the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. 

_ The book can be had at the Church Bookshop, 1051 Taylor 
street, for the price of one dollar. 


1927 Standing Committee Organize 


The Standing Committee of the Diocese for 1927 held its 
first meeting and organized for work. 

Dean Gresham was re-elected Chairman and the Rev. E, F. 
Gee as Secretary. 


The Late Charles W. Du Bois 


The Diocese has suffered a loss in the death of the Rev. 
Charlies W. Du Bois, rector of the Church of Our Savior, 
Mill Valley, and vicar of St. Andrew’s, Point Reyes. 


Mr. Du Bois was on his way to Los Angeles with his wife 
and son for a short vacation and was taken sick at San 
Luis Obispo. The doctors decided that an operation was 
imperative. The operation was performed but peritonitis 
set in and he passed into Life Eternal on Sunday morning, 
February 13. 


The funeral was held in Grace Cathedral on Tuesday, 
February 15, and in the absence of the Bishop, who was un- 
avoidably away in Nevada as a national crusader, was taken 
by the Archdeacon, assisted by two of Mr. Du Bois’ old 
Nashotah classmates—the Rev. E. F. Gee, dean of the Convo- 


. cation of Oakland, and the Rev. A..Lumsden Mitchell, vicar . 


of St. Andrew’s, Oakland. Twenty-four of the clergy of the 
Diocese were present, together with the members of the 
vestry of the Church of Our Savior, Mill Valley, and a large 
number of friends and parishioners. Interment took place at 
Vancouver, Washington, 


Mr. Du Bois was esteemed for his simplicity, sincerity and 
missionary zeal. He endeared himself to many in our Diocese 
and his vacant place will make his friends feel strangely sad 
and bereft. But that sadness will be mingled with a deep and 
holy joy when they recall the record of his good and faithful 
life. Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to his widow and to 
his son and daughter in their bereavement. May God com- 
fort them and give them consolation and strength. 


“For all the saints, who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be forever blessed, 
Alleluia.” | 


Requiescat in. pace. 


Memorial 
CHARLES W. DUBOIS, PRIEST 


On Sunday, February 13, 1927, the Reverend Charles W. 
DuBois, Rector, Church of Our Saviour, Mill Valley, Califor- 
nia, entered Life Eternal. He had been motoring with his 
family toward Southern California when taken suddenly ill, 
and passed to his eternal rest at San Luis Obispo. 


Twenty-one clergy and a large number of parishioners 
from Mill Valley assisted Archdeacon A. W. N. Porter, the 
Rev. Edgar F. Gee and the Rev. A. L. Mitchell, who conducted 
the last services at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, Tuesday, 
February 15. 


The clergy of the Diocese of California record with pro- 
found regret the decease of this faithful priest and lovable 
friend. His consecrated and devoted life will long be re- 
membered in high esteem and his name always honored for 
the diligent work which he did. 


Our deepest sympathy is extended to the sorrowing family 
and the bereaved parish, as also to the Diocese. “Rest eter- 
= grant unto him O Lord and let light perpetual shine upon 

m.”’ 


Edgar F. Gee, A. L. Mitchell, John Barrett, C. A. Forbes, - 
M. R. Terry—Committee for the Clergy, Diocese of California. 


Churchmen’s Round Table 


The Churchmen’s Round Table on March 1 entertained as - 
a guest at luncheon Mr. George W. Burleigh, president of the 
Men’s Club of New York City, who has been a visitor in San 
Francisco and was present as a guest at the ceremony of 
turning the first spade of earth for the foundation of the first 
unit of the Cathedral. 


The attendance upon the luncheon was large and a very 
enjoyable hour was spent hearing of the work of the laymen 
of the Church in New York. Those present were: Rev. C. P. 
Deems, George W. Burleigh of New York, E. W. Burr, T. J. 
Ivans, F. T. Foster, J. A. Neilson, J. H. Martin, R. H. Parker, 
D. D. Stone, M. H. Small, C. K. Sutcliffe, H. C. Wyckoff, Col. 
R. H. Noble, C. W. Eichbaum, W. Martin, W. E. Tomlinson, 
P. C. Woodhouse, George E. Crothers, H. B. Clifton, A. M. 
Beckett, C. L. Meddicott, Theo F. Dredge, J. Sydney Lewis, 
Victor J. Robertson, H. P. Noland. hyd 
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Address of Dean Gresham at Breaking of 
Ground for Erection of Second Unit of 
; Grace Cathedral February 23 | 


In the stately music of his prayer for the further building 
of Grace Cathedral, the heart of the late beloved Bishop of 
this Diocese lingered upon certain notes in the now familiar 
chord. 

The first was that of progression in the program of con- 
struction. The Cathedral was to rise, unit by unit, and. ulti- 
mately fill in an outline of consummate beauty. 

The first of these successive units was to be known as the 
Founders’ Crypt, in perpetual memory of the Founders of 
the Church and Commonwealth of California. Rose and 
transeptal windows, quiet oratories and a glorious facade, 


streaming beauty. This latter unit is to be in memory of the 
dear Bishop himself, the gift of all who revered and loved 
him. 

Thus would the building grow, a living Temple—according 
to the pattern in the Mount of Vision. 

Today, on this site of hallowed memory, ground is broken 
for the foundation of the second unit in the spacious Cathed- 
ral plan. 

And here we catch another compelling note in the chord- 


ing of the Bishop’s prayer: 


“We beseech Thee to stir up tender memories of the past 
to the making them monumental within these walls. En- 
shrine memorials built into these walls to Thy glory.” 

This cherished hope, soon to be realized, is the motive 
and inspiration of this service. 

The Chapel to be erected here will stand upon the hal- 
lowed site of the dear old home of those who have been 
moved by God’s spirit to build it. Here every turn and slope, 
every nook and cranny, are redolent of sweet remembrances 
of years folded away in silent memory. 

Over the family hearthstone will rise the altar, where God 
will send out his light and his truth, and lead generations to 
come to this sanctuary of His presence. 

“Hither will the little ones love to come, and young men 
and maidens, to be strengthened for the battle of life. Here 
will the strong renew their strength, and win for their lives 
a nobler consecration. Hither will age turn its footsteps, to 
find the rest of God, and light at evening time. Here will 
the poor and needy find friends. Here will the tempted find 
succour, the sorrowing find comfort; and the bereaved will 
learn that over their beloved death hath no more dominion.” 


Breaking of Ground for Cathedral 


On Wednesday, February 23, 1927, at noon, one of the 
simplest but most important events in the Church work of 
the Diocese took place when the services for the breaking of 
ground for the Cathedral Chapel were conducted. 

The Bishop, assisted by Dean Gresham and Archdeacon 
Porter, conducted the services. Dean Gresham made a brief 
and beautiful address, as given above, indicating the real 
meaning of the occasion. 

Among those who shared in the breaking of the ground at 


the services were Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker, Miss_ 


Helen Crocker, Mrs. William Ford Nichols, Mrs. L. F. Mont- 
eagle and Mrs. E. E. Williams. 


St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame 


The following editorial appeared in the San Mateo Times, 
and shows how the work of Dean Brewer is appreciated. 
The article was written by a Roman Catholic: 


“The new St. Paul’s Episcopal Church which will be dedi- 
cated in Burlingame tomorrow is really what it was planned 
to be ‘Burlingame’s Prayer In Brick and Stone.’ In the com- 
pleteness of its every detail it stands a mighty monument to 
the spirit of the community and gives testimony to all who 
travel the King’s highway of the tolerance and generosity of 
the city. For toward the building of this beautiful edifice 
men and women of all creeds contributed and in the perfec- 
tion of its completeness all creeds rejoice. 

“It is a fitting tribute to the work of Dean William A. 
Brewer, whose tireless efforts have builded the parish from 
a small mission to one of the most important in the diocese. 
No man in Burlingame is more a real part of his community 


than Dean Brewer. Faithful and constant in the work of his 
ministry he yet finds time to identify himself with every 
worthy movement and exemplifies American citizenship in 
its highest form. 

“The new church, too, is a monument to the work and 
talent of Architect Gillam, who guided its construction with 
consummate skill and loving care. It is a church of which 
the entire community can take a just and pardonable pride. 
No one can enter it without a feeling of awe and experienc- 
ing that delightful calmness that is found only in a building 
truly dedicated to the service of God.” 


Christ Church, Sausalito 


The parishioners of Christ Church have entered enthusi- 


, astically into the spirit and work of the Bishops’ Crusade. 
. pillared nave and noble choir and crossing would follow in . 


The rector, the Rev. Dr. Harold St. George Buttrum, some 
time ago instituted a service of intercessory prayer, which is 
held every Wednesday. 


The children of the Church School made an earnest effort 
to bring their parents to the mass meeting and service on 
February 6. 

All the Church organization cooperated with the rector, 
with the gratifying result that, when Dean McMurdo Brown 
visited the parish, the church was crowded to the doors. 

A plan of systematic visiting on the part of the rector and 
visiting committee is part of the follow-up work. 

During Lent at a series of Friday evening services some 
of the leading speakers among the diocesan clergy will 
preach to the various organizations of the Church. 

St. Stephen’s, Belvedere 


St. Stephen’s( Belvedere, also under the ‘pastoral care of 
Dr. Buttrum, is now in better condition than at any time in 
its history. 

The rector is inaugurating a community Bible Class and 
prayer service to in Lent. 


Mrs. Jennings to Lead Summer Tour of Europe 


For the sixth season Mrs. W. W. Jennings is arranging a 
private party to tour Europe under her personal direction. 
In planning her itinerary an effort has been made to visit as 
many of the European countries as time and comfort would 
permit. This is made possible by the use of motor cars, 
which are employed for much of the tour. No more beautiful 
scenic sections of Europe could be chosen than those includ- 
ed in the tour, such as the highest mountain passes of Swit- 
zerland, the wonderful Bavarian Alps, where the castles of 
the mad King Ludwig II are located; the Dolomites and 
Tyrol, all of which are visited by motor. The cities to be 
visited are famous centers of culture and art and have his- 
torical backgrounds of very great interest. Several mediaeval 
towns, not included in ordinary summer tours, are visited. 
Each day brings to the traveler many new impressions and 
inspirations, 

Details regarding the tour will be supplied by Mrs. Jen- 
nings, 2009 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 


St. Stephen’s, San Francisco 


On Sunday morning, February 20, a notable musical event 
took place when a new Festival Te Deum and Benedictus 
composed by Mr. William Shakespeare, professor emeritus 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, was sung for the 
first time. These two latest works of the composer rise to the 
beauty, dignity, splendor and propertions of an oratorio. 
There were twenty-four finely-trained voices in the choir, 
directed by H. Bickford Passmore, to whom the compositions 
are dedicated. Full choral morning prayer was intoned by 
the rector and the entire service was most inspiring to the 
large congregation that was present. 


The Kansas Churchman quotes the Bishop of Kentucky: 


No man is defeated until he quits. 

A man should talk no louder than he lives. 

What people call failure is only interruption. 

The highest test of men has never been war, but peace, 

Aimlessness is the suicide of a man who is lost before 
he dies. 

Money—provider of everything but happiness: passport to 
every place but heaven. 
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Why An Asilomar Conference? 


The most obvious answers to the question are not the cor- 
rect ones. To have a good time; to take a vacation; to meet 
some fine friends—these are all answers and they are all true 
but they are not very important. Why have a conference? 
In order to develop to a little finer point the skill of being a 
churchman and a Christian. It is an art this active Christian 
life within the Church. To practice it well requires a high 
degree of technique. This is attained and trained at the 
conference. 


There are many people who would like to take a more 
active part in the work of the Church. They are restrained 
by the feeling that they do not know how. Nowadays every 
sort of position calls for a specialist. A man told me the 
other day it would be a good thing for the Church if it had, 
like the business house, a trained “greeter” in the vestibule. 
That’s going a little strong, perhaps; but the teacher in the 
Church School, the social visitor of the parish, the office of 
the secretary, the mission class leader, the director of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs—all these have to be trained, whether paid 
or volunteer workers. 


A SCENE AT ASILOMAR 


A way in which the layman and laywoman can acquire 
technique in any of these branches of service is to attend a 
summer school. Even the daily routine of the Christian life 
in our business, profession or home demands a technique 
which the conference is imparting by its courses on personal 
religion. Why an Asilomar Conference? In order to learn 
how to practice the art of being a useful Christian and 
churchman. 

) The Asilomar Faculty 


It is a pleasure to announce that the following have al- 
ready consented to serve on the faculty for this year: The 
Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, D. D., Bishop of Arizona; Miss 


Emily C. Tillotson, National Woman’s Auxiliary; Miss Mabel > 


L. Cooper, National Department of Religious Education; Rev. 
Lindley H. Miller, St. Clement’s, Berkeley; Rev. C. L. Thack- 


eray, Paso Robles; Rev. H. S. Brewster, Modesto; Prof. Ken- 


neth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion; Ven. A. fd N. 
Porter, Archdeacon of California. 


Other interesting leaders have been invited and further 
announcement will be made in the next issue. 


The Bishops’ Crusade 


The visit of the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Albany; Miss Emily Tillotson, national educa- 
tional secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of New York, and 
the Rev. William McMurdo Brown, dean of Western Colo- 
rado, as national crusaders, was a source of great spiritual 
uplift to the entire Diocese. 


Bishop Oldham gave a series of three addresses in Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, and also a series of three addresses 
in the East Bay region. The latter took place in St. Mark’s, 
Berkeley; St. Paul’s, Oakland, and Christ Church, Alameda. 
In addition he held a conference with the clergy at St. Peter’s 
Church, San Francisco; spoke to the Church Divinity School 
students, addressed the members of the Churchmen’s Round 
Table and of the Commonwealth Club. Then, on his way to 
Los Angeles, he spoke to our Church students at Stanford 
University and preached at a mass meeting at Trinity 
Church, San Jose. 


His sunny simplicity, his fearless sincerity and his deep 
spirituality reached the hearts of all hearers and his visit has 
done untold good in quickening the spiritual life of our Dio- 
cese. Among other things he said: “Christianity is the good 
news that God is like Jesus Christ and God is Love. In the 
early days there was no such thing as an isolated Christian. 
All Christians were members of the church. 


“God’s idea for the race is a social salvation and the 
Church was ideally intended to show what society should be. 
The Church is a great Christian fellowship, manifesting to 
the world the beauty of Christian character. 


“There was a little girl who once prayed, ‘O God, make all 
bad people good and all good people nice.’ Why aren’t all 
good people nice? We should be, if we were really following 
in the footsteps of our blessed Lord. The Church ought to be 
a felolwship second to none in the world. 


“The Church is more than a great organization; it is a liv- 
ing organism; it is the Body of Christ. Just as our own 
bodies are made up of cells, so the Body of Christ is made 
up of individuals. It is an instrument, indwelt by His Spirit. 
When we were baptized, we were grafted into that Body. 
When we come to God’s Altar we get strength for our souls 
and strength to go forth into loving service. We must keep 
in union with the Body.” 


We hope that we may be privileged to have Bishop Oldham 
again with us at some future date and we are indeed grateful 
for the spiritual help he has given us. We know that because 
of his visit many in the Diocese have resolved to be a little 
braver, purer, truer and will manifest greater zeal and loy- 
alty in the service of God and His Holy Church. 


Miss Emily Tillotson, national educational secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, of New York City, was also a source of 
help and inspiration. Her messages to the women and young ~ 
people and children were much appreciated and the charm 
of her presence was felt “Where ere she went.” 

Rev. William McMurdo Brown, dean of Western Colorado, 
preached at a number of places in the East Bay region and 
then conducted a five-day mission at St. John’s Church, San 
Francisco. This mission was very helpful and the congrega- 
tion increased in numbers each evening. 

The visit of these three national crusaders is but the in- 
itial step in a movement which it is hoped will spread all 
over the Diocese and continue as a permanent influence in 
the life and service of every churchman. The basic prin- 
ciples underlying the message of the crusade must be pre- 
sented not once or twice but many times, year after year. 


Where Ministers Are Reared 


Where do ministers come from? This question is an- 
swered by statistics that have been appearing in the religious 
press. According to these figures, the sons of farmers make 
up forty-eight per cent of the supply; the sons of ministers, 
fourteen per cent; the sons of merchants, eleven per cent; 
the sons of laborers, four per cent; the sons of carpenters 
and physicians, three per cent; the sons of bankers, one per 
cent, and the sons of all other classes combined, seven per 
cent. The number of ministers is small as compared with. 
men in other professions and callings. Hence, the ministry 
appears to furnish a far larger proportion of clergymen than 
does any other profession or pursuit—The Christian 
Register. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF GRACE —o SAN FRANCISCO 


Grace Cathedral—The Cathedral 
By WiiuiaM C, Hays 


Of Santa Maria del Mar, that ancient Church at Barcelona 
—hbeloved of Cervantes—it has been written, “To be in a 
church so complete and satisfying in itself, so adequate to the 
needs it is intended to fulfill, is itself an act of worship!” 
Does the design for our modern San Francisco building 
promise to inspire such a feeling? Has this creation of 
latter-day minds the quality which came down “through the 
centuries when Christian civilization was formative and 
faith was finding expression in great art?” So wondering, 
shall we, in imagination, and with the illuminating drawings 
as a guide, visit Grace Cathedral of the near future? 


Let us approach from the east. We rise by a broad flight 
of steps and pause on the Terrace. There is space all about 
us, for the Divinity School has been lifted bodily from its 
present site and more suitably placed in the center of the 
Sacramento street group of buildings. Behind us lies Hunt- 
ington Park, and still further east, the open areas surround- 
ing the Pacific Union Club. The east front of the Cathedral, 
then, seems protected in its dignity for years to come, re- 
gardiess of high structures already built or now building in 
the nearby neighborhood. | 

_ Before us is the Porch, beneath which we are to enter the 
Great Portal and pass into the Narthex. This Porch itself 
justifies a pause! It is not only to serve the physical needs 
of shelter; it is also dignified by having a spiritual function. 
By some alchemy, dross is here to become precious metal; 
you are to leave the city and the things of the working 
world: for through the Portal lie the things of the Spirit. 
Therefore, in a preparatory way, the Porch interior is to be 
symbolic. It is to be mellow in color and, in order that 
interest may be led upward, the ceiling is to be enticingly 
wrought in much richness of detail: the effect is intended to 
combine sumptuousness with austerity, dignity with human 
appeal. 

We lave passed the Portal and stand beneath the buoyant 


“vaulting of the Nave. Right and left, seen through a majestic 


sequence of round piers, are the high-lifted Aisles. As one 
senses the rhythm of marching, marching tread—suggested 
by these piers—and one’s interest is led away into far dis- 
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tances of perspective, one is conscious that this architecture 
is, somehow, both like and unlike the historic Gothic 
churches that we know and revere. There are many old 
examples of broad naves and lofty aisles, with great cleres- 
tory windows above. At least one difference here, however, 
is that the Nave is rather of a Spanish type, without the 
triforium (or dark arcade) above the Aisle arches and below 
the clerestory, usually found in both French and English 
churches. Figures and dimensions generally mean little, but 
it may be worth mention that compared with St. Thomas’ in 
New York, Grace Cathedral’s Nave is practically identical 
in height, from floor to vaulting bosses and in width, between 
Aisle piers, but the distance from Portal to Altar will -be 
almost one hundred feet greater in our San Francisco ex- 
ample. 

We have nlready noticed the ample aisles, each bay, or 
division, of which is to be lighted by a pair of slender 
“lancet” windows; so forming spaces destined for glowing 
glass memorials, perhaps the most vitally effective accessory 
elements of all churchly design. 

Progressing the length of the Nave, we are now at the 
Crossing with its adjoining north and south Trancepts, and 
pause at the Chancel, before the Choir and Sanctuary. There 
is a different atmosphere here. We have been in the gather- 
ing area for the people: we are now approaching the rmhore 
sacred places where the worshipper is to find spiritual com- 
munion in surroundings which are quiet, and for a little 
while, from the world remote. Its architecture, that adjoin- 
ing the Sanctuary, must in its every respect be different: its 
scale is smaller, its basic forms are multiplied. The triforium 
—omitted from the Nave—appears here. Detail is richer and 
more delicately wrought: one is conscious that here “the 
machine” has been disbarred: that only handiwork has been 
admissible in the Temple; materials are more precious! 
Niched, high-backed, and hooded stalls of carven oak range 
the sides of the Choir, and, culminating the ensemble— in the 
shadow, behind the moving figures of clergy and choir— 
rises the Altar with its broidered linens, jewelled cross and 
lighted candles. Above all, a glorious background of the 
chevet windows, through the painted glass of which, at 
Evensong, filters the later westering sun. 

Shall we leave the Cathedral by the doors leading directly 
to California street? This South Transept, through which 
we are passing, is worth notice: one of the finest of the 
many bits of architectural composition in the church! From 
the gracefully designed doorway our attention is led upward 
past the five graceful lancet windows to where, high under 
the vaulting, is the rose window of form developed specifi- 
cally to meet the local conditions of light and shade. Paus- 
ing to turn westward before leaving the transept, we find 
the Baptistery, and beyond, in the angle between Baptistery 
and Choir, the sumptuous yet serene Memorial Chapel, sepa- 
rated by a gracefully wrought metal screen. 

It need only be mentioned that full provision is being made 
for the Sacristies, Choir and Altar guild rooms and all other 
facilities that contribute to orderly worship, and that the 
range of buildings north of the Cathedral, along the southerly 
line of Sacramento street will take care of diocesan activities 
and suitably house the Bishop and the Dean, as well. 

Mr. Cram has already referred to the maintenance of the 
“sense of religious and architectural tradition.” Shall a 
further word be justified on “the Architecture”—which is a 
more significant term than “a style”? For “styles” are of 
limes that are past, and we are to build, serve and worship in 
a day that is our own! The wrong men are engaged if the 
architects are expected to have their hands wholly tied by 
tradition. Mr. Hobart and his associates are creative artists, 
not archaeologists, and neither they nor any of us can admit 
that devout service in our day is fully expressed by forms 
and functions which are only reminiscent of a respected and 
venerated past. These men know the world in which they 
live and vitally, subconsciously, they have to offer an in- 
terpretation of their own age. Shall not our appropriate 
constructive methods influence the architectural vernacular, 
and shall not the present-day demands be echoed in the 
forms of the very fabric itself? We should not, therefore, be 


surprised to find that this Cathedral which they have fore- 


visioned is scholarly, adroit and without feigned naivete— 
yet informed with the very essence of worship itself. 

Natural questions which, presumably, may be asked often 
are: Has use been made of architectural precedents froin the 
historic past, and, if so, how closely have they been fol- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF GRACE CATHEDRAL, SAN FRANCISCO 


lowed? What, if any, have been the sources of inspiration 
for notable features of Grace Cathedral? 


Comparison and photographs of the South Porch of St. 
Cecelia at Albi and the East Porch of Grace Cathedral will 
show certain similarities, but still more marked differences. 
Confessedly, Albi inspired Mr. Hobart, but the plan of the 
San Francisco porch is much shallower than the venerable 
French example, and both its proportions and its motifs are 
radically different. Both porches, alike, have the strong 
contrast of severely structural corners, playing against which 
are intricacies of interlaced detail, flowing in rhythmic 
phantasy. But Mr. Hobart has created, not a new Albi, but a 
new Porch. 

The (apparently) twin towers of the East Front are tied 
into unity by the decorative arcade which extends horizon- 


tally between the towers and across the nave gable in both © 


Grace Cathedral and Notre Dame at Paris! But Grace Ca- 
thedral bears little resemblance to Dotre Dame. Mr. Hobart 
‘knows and respects his Paris: he makes no attempt to repto- 
duce its Mediaeval monuments. 
Crown of Grace Cathedral—the fleche, which lifts our 
ision upward from the Crossing: Has it a prototype? Many! 
Bat ours is different from them all. Not at St. Chappelle, re 
Notre Dame, not at Amiens is there just such a fleche: 
common with all of these others there is only the signifi 
cance. For the French word “fleche” means “arrow,” and 
its movement points us toward “those things which are 
above.” So we might analyze the architect’s studies, and, 
finding here and there the reminiscence, the souvenir, only 
the more do we come ‘to realize that the architects have 
brought forth a most convincing creation of their own. 
If, of the qualities inherent in the French, English and 
Spanish examples which unquestionably have been studied, 
there remains in Grace oe any one outstanding in- 


1 for the problems of the day. 
easier problems as a sort of Christian intelligence test. 


Gary. 


fluence, it may perhaps be that of the Spanish Gothic, “which 
at-once by its massiveness and extravagance and by its real- 
istic naturalness, potentially embodies the spirit of mediaeval 


im) life. Having a quality—which we call the romantic spirit 


of a mixture which to us today has the cunning fascination 
of art, but was really the natural outcome of the experiences 
and feelings of the men who created it”: that architecture— 
in a word—which “demands in the highest degree courage, 
strength, intelligence and grace.” 

Within the Cathedral of Light, may we venture a 
prophecy? A few years have passed. There is a newly 
achieved glory, for the day has céme on which the last 
memorial window is installed and we meet for-its dedica- 
tion. Not without. endeavor, patience and sacrifice has a 
work so nobly consistent been accomplished. 


“Back of every mighty action 
Stands the Planner with his plan. 
First the Dreamer, then the Doer, 
First the Maker, then the Man.” 


Grace Cathedral will have had its Dreamer: one who has 
foreseen and planned—indeed a vision of Light: of light 
filtered through ruby, emerald, sapphire and gold. And the 
vision has had its guardians, jealous of beauties into which 
no discordant note may obtrude. Is it not sure that there 
will have been devout donors, honoring themselves while 
honoring their loved ones in the gift of memorial windows 
isin to become parts of the very Vision itself? 


A Christian Intelligence Test 
From The Witness 


The Rev. Thomas Casady, the rector of All Saints, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has prepared a Christian intelligence test. Here 
it is: 

_ If you can give a clean-cut answer to the following propo- 
sitions together with your reasons therefor and can. defend 
your position in controversy, you have a brain. What is 
more, you know a great deal about the Christian Religion. 

_ If you cannot answer these questions, except with indefi- 
nite, generalized opinions and if you are not willing to make 
a personal decision on each one of them, is it not about time 
you began to study up a bit on the teachings of the religion 
you profess? Churchmen ought to have a Christian answer 
These are just a few of the 


May a Christian fight? 

What business has the Church meddling in matters of 
state? 

Is the praise of poverty to be commended? 

Has the message of Jesus anything to offer in the iii 
of the labor problem today? 

In this age of easy divorce what is the Christian solution? 

How shall we view the problem of authority? To what 
voices shall we listen? — 

Given the world as we find it, with all the misery in _— 
how shall we set things right? 

As Christians what is our ultimate goal? 

What have Christians to do with world affairs? 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BP LAST TWENTY- FIVE 


The scientific study of religious education began iweilty- 
five years ago, although there was previously a strong popu- 
lar interest in Bible study and in child study. In 1903 the 
R. E, A. was organized. Uniform lessons and popular but 
not scientific analysis were then the rule. The psychology 
of religion and analysis of the social processes of education 
were beginning to develop. Problems of organizing and cor- 
relating religious educational agencies in the churches and 
problems of relating the church school to public schools did 
not receive serious study until the middle of the period. The 
week-day church school movement began only in 1914 in 
At the present time interest is centered in objectives 


-and a suitable curriculum, but especially in discovering what 
_ds an adequate religious experience and how children may be 
‘educated into it, 


The new testing movement is promising. 
ligious education is becoming a science with its own corps 

trained workers and investigators who will probahly 
progress further in the next quarter century than during the 
‘past.—T. G. Soares, The Journal of Religion. | 
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THE ARCHDEACON’ S DIARY 


The Archdeacon’s Appointments 


MARCH 
A.M. P. M. 
6. St. James, Centerville 
13. Christ Church, Los Altos St. Thomas, Sunnyvale 
20. St. Andrew’s, Oakland Trinity, San Francisco 
27. St. Stephen’s, Gilroy (Afternoon) St. Luke’s, Hol- 


lister 
APRIL 
A. M. P.M. 
3. St. Barnabas, San Fran- St. Peter’s, San Francisco 


cisco 
10. St. Paul’s, Salinas 
17. (Easter) Our Savior, . 
Mill Valley 
24. Our Savior, Santa Clara _ All Saints, Watsonville 


St. Mark’s, King City 


The children of our Chufch Schools in the Monterey Bay 
region are planning to have their first annual rally on the 


afternoon of Sunday, April 24, at All Saints Church, Watson- 
ville. 


There are now in the Diocese 24 chapters of the Young 
People’s Fellowship with over 700 members. Mr. John Mac- 
donald of St. James’ Church, Oakland, is the new diocesan 
president. 

The Rev. Norman H. Snow, Vicar of St. Stephen’s Church, 
San Luis Obispo, has been called to the rectorship of Cal- 
vary Parish, Santa Cruz. The prayers and well wishes of his 
many friends will accompany him. 


Under the efficient leadership of the Rev. W. H. G. Batters- 
hill, the Church of the Advent, Oakland, and St. Philip’s 
Church, Fruitvale, have united. The new parish will hence- 
forth be known by the name of St. James’ Church, Oakland. 


The Rt. Rev. E. F. Robins, D.D., Bishop of the Canadian 
Diocese of Athabasca, has been visiting California, and has 
preached in a number of our churches. He has given stir- 
ring messages telling of the work being done by the Church 
in the Far North. 


Churchpeople traveling by automobile down the peninsula 
should stop at Burlingame and visit St. Paul’s Church, “On- 
the-Highway.” It was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese on Sunday, Febrary 6th. It is very beautiful and 
wooes one to worship. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY OF THE CHURCHMEN’S ASSOCIATION oF 


CONVOCATION OF OAKLAND 


There recently passed away in San Jose, California, a lady 
who, while not a churchwoman, left a bequest of $10,000 to 
Trinity Church of that city. 

A new organ is being installed at St. John’s, Del Monte. 
This has been given in memory of Clarence A. Black. The 
chapel itself is being completely renovated. The Rev. G. M. 
Cutting is the priest in charge. 


ARCHDEACON PORTER WITH BISHOP ROBINS 


During the past year the Church Schools at Carmel and 
Monterey have doubled in numbers and both congregations 
have increased their monthly pledge toward the vicar’s 
stipend. The Rev. A. B. Chinn is doing a fine piece of work. 


New life is being manifested at Holy Innocents’ Church, 
San Francisco, since the advent of the Rev. Walter Doty. 
Both Sunday School and Church attendance have increased 
considerably, a large class is being prepared for confirma- 
tion, and the people are much encouraged. 


On the evening of Thursday, March 3, the Archdeacon 
visited All Saints’ Church, San Francisco, and dedicated the 
new Records, Communion rail, Credence table and pulpit, 
gifts from one of the members of the parish. The Rev. A. W. 
Farlander, minister of All Saints, is looking forward to his 
ordination to the priesthood some time in fhe near future. 


As part of the follow-up of the Bishops’ Crusade five-day 
missions were held in a number of parishes and mission 
stations, including St. Edmunds, Richmond; All Souls, Berke- 
ley; St. Stephen’ s, San Luis Obispo; St. James, Centerville. 
Bishop Parsons is giving a series of addresses on Wednesday 
evenings at St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, while the 
Archdeacon is the special preacher on Friday evenings at the 
Church of the Good Samaritan. 

The Men’s Association of the Convocation of Oakland met 
for a corporate Communion on Washington’s Birthday at St. 
Paul’s Church, Oakland, with more than 160 men present. 
The Lord Bishop of Athabasca celebrated. At the breakfast 
that followed, the Archdeacon was presented with a beauti- 
ful watch and chain and cross as a token of affection. Dr. 
R. C. Endriss, President of the Association, has labored most 
enthusiastically in making this Churchmen’s Association a 
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power for good. Similar Washington Birthday gatherings 
were held by the churchmen of Marin County in St. Paul’s 
Church, San Rafael, and by the churchmen of San Francisco 
in Trinity Church. 

At St. James’ Church, Salinas, the Rev. James Tancock con- 
tinues his fine work among men. He has the esteem of the 
entire community. In addition to Salinas, he ministers to 
the people of King City and Spreckels. 


The people of our Church at Mill Valley and of St. An- 
drew’s Mission, Point Reyes, have heen saddened by the 
death of their faithful priest, the Rev. C. W. Dubois. Mr. 
Dubois endeared himself in many ways, and our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to his widow. Requiescat en pace. Until 
a succession is selected, the Rev. Ernest Bradley, rector of 
St. Paul’s, San Rafael, has kindly offered to supervise the 
work at Point Reyes. 

The dear Feast of Lent has come again. To some of us it 
may seem anything but a feast, but in reality that is what it 
is intended to be, although not in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Lent is not a time for us to go without proper food. 
It is not a time to make ourselves miserable. It is a gracious 
opportunity to find ourselves spiritually, and by regular 
reading of Scripture, by penitence and prayer, by systematic 
attendance at the services of the Church, to come to a clearer 
vision of the Master’s face. 


Why the Bishops’ Crusade? 
(From The Living Church) 


Because of: 

A marked decline in regular worship. 

An excessive love of pleasure. 

An under-valuing of our baptismal privileges and a weak- 
ness before their attendant obligations. 

A conspicuous disobedience to the Church’s authority. 

A too infrequent treading the pathway of true repentence. 

A loss of sacramental life, through Christ, by continued 
absence from His Table. 

A mutilation of the Lord’s Day. 

An over-emphasis on the body, at the expense of the soul’s 
supremacy. 

A diseased listening faculty to the voice of God and to His 
modern prophets. 

A gross neglect of an open-minded and prayerful study of 
the Scriptures. | 

An astounding ignorance or misinterpretation of the spirit 
of Jesus. | 

A git of the moral sense of all life’s highest and noblest 
ideals. 

A commercializing and socializing of the Church to an 
abnormal degree. 

A spiritual chaos in many homes. . 

A gluttonous feeding of self with what money alone will 
purchase. 

A tragic failure to captivate the young, through lack of 
Christian example. 

A passion to get and an utter absence really to give. 

A highly developed respectability and an amazing com- 
placency about it. 

A decided tendency to make matrimony anything but holy. 

A policy in business that makes enormously in quantity 
and breaks appallingly a quality of ideal relations among 
men. 

A squandering of time that can bring nothing of true worth 
in return. 


Christianity was not a revolution, but an evolution. — It did 
not destroy Judaism any more than the flower destroys the 
root when it blooms; it superseded it only i as noonday splen- 
dor supersedes morning twilight. 


“Differences of opinion in theology among us is such that 
these would be no greater in a unified church than they are 
now in every one of our denominations.—P. Marion Simms. 


No man ever yet asked to be, as the days pass by, more and ‘" 


more noble and sweet and pure and heavenly-minded, with- 
out his petition being granted to the letter I iacdiben's 


ECCLESIASTICAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


328-330 Stockton Street San Francisco, California 
Carries an exceptionally attractive assortment of 

IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 

; CHURCH FURNISHINGS, RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, BOOKS 

at surprisingly low prices 


| McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


444 California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portlana and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


COMMUNION WINE.—As the regulations of the Prohibition 
Department prohibit the advertising of Sacramental wines we can 
no longer carry this class of advertising. The clergy, however, 
desiring to procure Communion wine may obtain application 
blanks and other information from Ecclesiastical Supply Associa- 
tion, 328-330 Stockton Street, San Francisco, or from the Diocesan 
House as heretofore. 


/ 


ubstantial benefits await you 


The Munson School is a 
dominant factor of respon- 


sible helpfulness in Pacific 
Coast business training. 


SESSIONS 


ily—Monday to Friday, inclusive, 9 a.m. to 4 


Munson School for Private Secretaries 


LUCILE SMITH, Founder 
Phone Franklin 306 Send for Catalog 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in Cosyornts, 
the Assets of which have never been incr 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1926 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds.. 4,550,000. 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $565, 000. 00, 
standing on Books at 1,00 


Interest paid on Deposits at rate of 


ONE-QUARTER (44) r cent annum, 
MONTHLY and Oo NDED SUARTERLY, 
woes MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


“The Seal of Success” 
SAVINGS 
| 
| 
| 
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Cause of Youth’s Indifference to Religion 


(From an interview with Raien F. Banton, by Granville 
Hicks, in The Churchman) “ 


“] think there are two principal reasons for this indiffer- 
ence, First, there’s the prosperity of America. Most stu- 
dents have everything they want: comfortable rooms, good- 
looking clothes, money to spend on dances, football games 
and theatres. Lots of them have cars. Nobody has to study 
very mitch if he has any intelligence, and they go skimming 
thr , having a beautiful time. How can you arouse peo- 
ple like that to any consciousness of the reality and vitality 
of basic problems? Their whole way of life is a grand con- 
spiracy to help them forget that problems exist. 

“In the second place, our educational system tends to 


suppress every attempt at original thinking. Most of our 
colleges are big machines for grinding out diplomas. Most 
of the students come for social prestige and a good time. 
Most of the teachers are afraid of ideas when they see them. 
The structure of modern education is against the man or 
woman who wants to think for himself. If he starts thinking 
he’s likely not to get the required number of credits. If, on 
the other hand, he will carefully memorize what the profes- 
sor says in his lectures and in his textbook, he can easily 
skim by. Today actual thought is a handicap in most col- 
leges. The best we can do is to arouse a minority. And let 
me say that on practically every campus there is a thinking 
minority.” 


“You say that the majority of the students are indifferent 
to religion. But out in your part of the country don’t most 
of them go to church?” 


“Yes, because it’s the thing to do. The social sanctions 
press toward church-going. Once those sanctions are loos- 
ened, however, these conventional young people are likely to 
find other things to do on Sunday.” 


“That’s just what has happened here in the East,” I re- 
marked. “Moreover, of course, there are a good many seri- 
ous and intelligent students who have left the Church out of 
disgust and not out of indifference.” 

“I don’t blame them much,” he replied. “Some of these 
New York churches reek with aristocracy.” 

“But what can the Church do to stir the indifferent student 
me ho win back the serious student who has been alien- 
ate 

“I think the Church has got to face the problems of our 
day. That has been said lots of times, but that doesn’t make 
it any the less true. The Church’s task is to develop a tech- 
nique for keeping abreast of the times. Every institution is 
built around a need. It meets that need and then crystallizes. 
. It doesn’t go on to meet new needs. That is just as true of 
education and government as it is of the Church. Now 
progressives, and especially young progressives, can con- 
stantly challenge the Church by calling its attention to new 
needs. That is why I want youth to be represented on church 
boards and in church activities. But youth must make good. 
Every submerged group wins recognition by its achieve- 
ments and not by its requests. We've seen that worked out 
in the case of women and in the case of negroes. We are 
to see the same thing in the case of youth. We are 

to demonstrate our ability to help the Church adjust 
Reet to the social flux and learn to meet new needs.” 
_ “May I ask one more question? How would you compare 
East and West?” 

“Well, out in the Bible Belt churchgoing is still very 
proper, and most religious thinking is perfectly conven- 
tional. In the East the religious organizations reach a much 
smaller proportion of the students, but there are some indi- 
viduals who are doing very keen thinking. On the other 
hand—remember my experience is limited—I think that the 


- student religious organizations are more successful in. the 


West than in the East. They not only reach more students, 
but lots of them are doing more fundamental work. There 
are more men who can really talk to students, and there is 
much less denominational hokum than you might think. To 
my mind the West is a better field than the East.” 


Every problem that touches life today is a religious prob- 
lem,” said Dean Scarlett, in one of his sermons of the 
Bishops’ Crusade in St. Clement’s Church, El Paso, Texas. 
“There is no such thing as a political problem, a social prob- 
lem, a commercial problem that does not have its moral and 


spiritual aspects. That is why religion is such a tre- 
mendously important thing. On the other hand, a religion 
that does not express itself in practical living and service is 
only a futile piety. It is against the background of One in 
the universe who loves, who values, who cares even to the 
cross for every son of man, even the least, whose will is 
beauty, goodness and truth for all His children— it is against 
such a background that we must toss our human world and 
all its problems to see how they look. It is against that back- 
ground that we have to toss that horrid thing called race 
prejudice to see how it looks there.” 


| CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
ST. MARY’S GUILD 
Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings—Fridays from te 
Orders taken foe Altar —% and Altar Li 


Surp! . Address Mrs. iltiam im Ashburner, 
4 Jac Street. Telephone | Fillmore 1361. 


PERSONALITY PORTRAITS 


2039 SHATTUCK AVENUE, BERKELEY 
Berkeley 3143 Hotel 


F. HINK SON, 


| This space is contracted for in 
| order to hetp a good cause along 


Telephone Berkeley 9100 


| COAL and woop 


| EAST BAY COAL COMPANY, rated 


Corner Sacramento and Oregon, Berkeley, California 


Merriman School For Girls 


(Accredited) 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Soundness in Fundamentals Em phasized 
Prepares for College 
Offers Thorough Training to High School Graduates 
Has Kindergarten and Lower School Departments 
Is near St. Paul’s Church, ] 


597 Eldorado Avenue, Oakland Telephone Piedmont 2770 


Fire Association of Philadelphia | 
| Assets Surplus to Policyholders | 
$20,938,281.28 | $10,190,547.67 


A powerful company, with 110 years’ experience as an insurance 
institution—conceived in the spirit of service and protection, de- 
vel because of the faith in these principles and still cartying 
on to greater achievements. 


FIRE—EARTHQUAKE—AUTOMOBILE—RENTS — PROFITS — USE 
AND OCCUPANCY—LEASEHBOLD—RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
—EXPLOSION—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
Pacific Coast Department 
FRANK M. AVERY, Manager 
200 Bush Street San Francisco, California 
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IN THE DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 
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National Council Members 
Fred T. Foster Edwin Barnes R. B. Valleau 
San Francisco Assemblies 
Senior Assembly 
Chaplain....Very Rev, J. Wilmer Gresham, Dean, Grace Cathedral 
Fred T. Foster 
Herbert H nies, 
Junior Assembly 
Chaplain....Very Rev. J. Wilmer meg Dean, Grace Cathedral 
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Publicity. Director Herbert Schneider 
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East Bay 
Chaplain...... Rev. Alex. Allen, seston, St. Paul’s Parish, Oakland 
Robert Rose, Clarence Smith 
Nationa Western n Field Macpherson, Hotel Sutter, 


NOONDAY LENTEN SERVICES 


Noonday Lenten Services will be held daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 12:15 to 12:45 p. m. on the second floor of the 
Merchants Exchange Building, California and Leidesdorff 
streets, San Francisco. The opening service will be held on 
Ash Wednesday, March 2, and the closing service on Satur- 
day, April 16. Services begin sharp at 12:15 o’clock and all 
are heartily invited. “Singing Christ into the hearts of men.” 


March 
Day Date Speaker 
Ash Wednesday... 2 Rev. D. Charles Gardner, D. D. 
Thursday ........ 3 Rev. C. A. Ramm 
4 Rev. H. K. Pitman, D. D. 
Saturday ......... 5 Rev. H. K. Pitman, D. D. 
7 Rev. Alexander Allen, D. D. 
Rev. E. F. Gee 
Wednesday ....... ) Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin, D. D. 
Thursday ........ 10 Bishop Parsons 
11 Rev. C. L. Bent 
Saturday ........ 12 Rev. C. L. Bent 
RES Sacer 14 Rev. James Clement Reid, D. D. 
15 Bishop Moreland 
Wednesday ....... 16 Rev. E. F. Gee 
Thursday ........ 17 Rev. James Clement Reid, D. D. 
| ea 18 Rev. Ezra A. Van Nuys, D. D. 
Saturday ......... 19 Rev. Ezra A. Van Nuys, D. D. 
Monday .......... 21 Rev. H. H. St. G. Buttrum, D. D. 
Tuesday ......... .22. Rev. G. H. B. Wright 
Wednesday ...... 23 Rev. Lapsley A. McAfee, D. D. 
24 Rev. Lapsley A. McAfee, D. D. 
Saturday ......... 26 Rev. F. K. Howard 
28 ‘Rev. Stanley A. Hunter 
Tuesday .......... 29 Rev. Richard M. Trelease 
Wednesday ....... 30 Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin, D. D. 
Thursday ........ 31 Rev. W. K. Guthrie, D. D. 
April 
Day Date Speaker 

1 Rev. A. W. Farlander 
Saturday ......... 2 Rev. B. D. Weigle : 
4 Rev. W. W. Jennings 
5 Rev. W. H. Cambridge, D. D. 
Wednesday ....... 6 Rev. Leslie C. Kelley 
Thursday ........ 7 Bishop Parsons 
8 Rev. H. H. Shires 
Saturday ......... 9 Rev. H. H. Shires 
11 Rev. W. W. Jennings 
Tuesday .......... 12 Rev. W. H. Cambridge, D. D. 
Wednesday ....... 13 Rev. Charles P. Deems, D. D. 
Thursday .........14 Archdeacon Porter 
Good Friday.......15 Rev. B. D. Weigle 
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Saturday 


and very pinions of it is the ideal—peace. 


In these Noonday Services during Lent, Christians of 
many names unite. The services are a symbol of the faith 
we hold in common. They show to the world our loyalty to 
the one Lord. They reveal to us what we often forget, how 
real is the unity of all Christians in the Spirit. And thus they 
seem to call upon us daily with no uncertain sound to pray 
for the true expression of that unity in the charity of our 
own lives and in the ever closer fellowship of the churches 
to which we belong. 


O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Sa- 
viour, the Prince of Peace: Give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are in by the unhappy divisions 
in Thy Church. Take away all hatred and prejudice and 
whatsoever else may hinder us from godiy union and con- 
cord; that as there is but one Body and one Spirit, and one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, ore 
God and Father of us all, so we may be all of one heart and 
of one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of 
faith and charity, and may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Real American Youth Movement 


By Brent Dow ALLIson in The Churchman | 


“The youth movement is an awakening. It is the appear- 
ance of an awareness of the deeper and more enduring 
meaning of life. The young people of America must experi- 
ence this change; argument will never do it; material defeat 
might. When once they realize how futile are the lives most 
of them are leading, they will change their lives. ‘When it 
appears to them how offensively ugly are the ribald cacoph- 
onies of jazz, they will drop it and create something better. 
When American youth begins to appreciate the irresistible 


charms of older and sweeter civilizations, it will emigrate or 
it will infuse a different tone and flavor and feeling into the 
cast-iron, plush-covered, rattling junk of American cities, 
even if it requires the renunciation of automobiles and the 
embracing of a revolution to do it. This I prophesy. 


“T should like to see an American youth movement begin 
with a revolt against vulgarity, with a revolt against sensa- 
tionalism and the lying distortions and cheap deceits that 
result from sloppy standards of taste and conduct. Although 
I agree with you that there is little hope in the colleges be- 
cause the institutions and the students are so subtly subsi- 
dized and internally atrophied, I do think a beginning of a 
revolt against vulgarity is perceptible in the United States. 
At the moment it grimaces with the cynic’s grin, but that 
will change as all the bright sardonic young men come to 
realize the emptiness of cynicism. Our cynicism is but our 
truth crushed to earth by the thundering juggernauts of 
State and Church, leagued darkly for the bloody business of 
war, Cynicism will give way, is giving way, to new enthusi- 
asms and new affirmations. 


“Let us make social justice once again a passion, and let us 
exemplify aristocracy in our bone and sinew, by our courage, 
by our ability to stand alone and face a mob, if need be, 
without flinching, for the truth. A society of men and 
women bred to the virtues of aristocracy will be a society 
that is capable of cooperation for its own economic well- 
being. Without a code of honor, cooperation, just govern- 
ment, and peace are alike impossible of attainment. With it, 
‘a nobler race shall rise.’ 


“The youth movement can create such a code, with such 
consequences for America, by revolt but never by pious 
resolutions. Evolution proceeds not smoothly and sleepily, 
but by saltations, by leaps, and by eruptions. And the breath 
Peace is ‘that 
stern, exacting, sweet ideal,’ the conquest of social chaos 
and the enlightened balance of opposing force maintained by 
a happy release of intellect and creative affections, which, 
operating together, outwit and hold in subjection the lawless, 
one-eyed giants of vulgarity, greed and disorder. 


“Let us not he ashamed to demand and practise something 
higher ee" the profit motive. Let us, in the words ef Horace 
Mann, ashamed to die until we have won some victory 


for humanity.’ This is the youth movement. And, if Amer- 


ica is worthy of it, this is the new Americanism.” 
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Girls’ Friendly Society 
Diocese of California 
W. Hobart Bouiews evar, Los Angeles 
Mise Dorothea Bette, California Strest, San Francisco 
DIOCESAN OFFICERS 


: President 


Vice-Presi Cenvecation of San Francisco 
Mrs. Gaillard Jackson Street, San Francisco 


Convocation of Oakland 
Miss Katherine‘ Wackler...........3772 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 


Vice-President, Convocation of San Jose 
Mrs. John R. Cha North Fi First Street, San Jose 


Secretary 
Mrs. Harry Edsell........... Street, San Francisco 
Treasu 
Mrs. Jerome "Pacific Avenue, San Francisco 
DIOCESAN HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
Candidates 


Mrs. J. Wilmer Gresham....1219 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 


Com mendation 
| Mrs. Suzanne Gomez..............730 Powell Street, San Francisco 


Extension 


Holiday House 
Mrs. E. E. Williams................2335 Hyde Street, San Francisco 


Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Literature 


ons 

Miss Helen Montecito Avenue, Oakland 
Service 

Dr. Elizabeth Christiansen......St. Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco 


Lodge 
| Mrs. Horace D. Pilisbury........2836 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco | 
Lodge—1 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


THE STORY OF THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
By HELEN HOLMAN 


At the northeast corner of Sutter and Octavia streets 
stands a substantial, five-story building—the Lodge of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. Within the year the society in this 
Diocese has signed a contract to purchase this building as a 
permanent home. This is an important step for us, and the 
Diocesan President feels it to be an appropriate time to 
review briefly the history of the Lodge—a record which we 
feel may interest not only our own members but Church 
members generally. | 

The Girls’ Friendly Society Lodge in San Francisco was 
established in 1915 by the national society, because of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, to which young members would 
be coming from all over the country. Ten thousand dollars 
was contributed by Branches in all parts of the United States. 
This sum was used to establish a Lodge on Buchanan street, 
and to maintain a booth at the Exposition. Two young 
women from New York carried on the Lodge, which was 
filled until the close of the fair. At that time the National 
Girls’ Friendly, Society offered the equipment to the Diocese 
of California, together with $2,000, to either close the Lodge 


THE LODGE DINING ROOM 
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or to carry it on. The Diocese accepted the gift and Bishop 
Nichols appointed a conimittee of ladies to be responsible for 
its maintenance. 


The purpose of maintaining the Lodge was to provide at 
moderate cost a home for young working girls—girls of any 
creed or nationaltiy. The only restriction is one of age— 
it is for young girls under thirty who are earning not more 
than one hundred dollars monthly. During the first two 
years the Lodge went through various vicissitudes, and the 
national society twice came to the rescue with $500. In 


THE LODGE LOBBY AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY ROOM 


1916 it was movd to 1125 Ellis street. Shortly after this the 
Lodge board was particularly fortunate in securing the 
services of Miss Emeline Chase—the granddaughter of the 
first Bishop of Ohio-——as house mother. And our later suc- 
cesses have been due in great part to her understanding and 
her skillful management. When Miss Chase took charge she 
started with just six girls—and it may be interesting to note 
thatone of these six is still making her home at the Lodge. 
During 1917 the family was enlarged to twenty-three girls, 
the capacity of the house. The committee then secured a 
that one of these six is still making her home at the Lodge. 
added later, and the capacity of the houses was now fifty. 
From 1917 the Lodge paid its running expenses, and nearly 
all of its other expenses. There were a few gifts from 
friends toward the equipment. 


At this time the demand for homes for girls was increas- 
ing, and in 1921 the committee, of which Mrs. Albert Dibblee 
was the tireless and invaluable chairman, with a good deal 
of temerity took a six-year lease of the large building at 
Sutter and Octavia streets, which could comfortably house 
more than one hundred girls. The courage of the committee 
in taking this step was soon justified, and within two years 
and four months a debt of $12,000—for the furniture, which 
was taken. over with the building—was paid off. And this 
from the income of the Lodge supplemented by bazaars 
given by members of the Society and the girls living in the 
house. 


Last year our lease was up and the building was offered 
for sale. We were thus forced to make a decision. We had 
either to move, to build, or to purchase the present building. 
After many consultations with business men, architects, and 
lawyers it was decided that we could not do better than to 
buy our present home. The Diocesan Council gave the Lodge 
board permission to go ahead and, under the able chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Horace Davis Pillsbury the Lodge board signed 
an agreement to purchase the Lodge for the sum of sixty 
thousand dollars. 


The building is in every way eminently fitted for its pres- 
ent use. It was built in 1890 by Senator Fair, and with the 
thoroughness of that time, for Miss Lake’s Boarding School. 
One enters a large lobby—generally a scene of much activity, 
for it is the main assembly room. At one end is the office, 
and beyond that the door of Miss Chase’s own study. The 
rest of the space is given over to comfortable chairs and 
tables, several bookcases, a piano, and a Victrola, and a por- 
tion of the floor is usually kept clear for dancing. Here 
meals are served, upon the vote of the girls, by the cafeteria 
system. On the floor above are other general rooms and 
the “beau parlors,” a series of rooms where the girls can 
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entertain their men friends. The floors above are given over 
to bedrooms and baths. 

A considerable staff is required to run the Lodge. Miss 
Alice Barton is assistant house mother and bookkeeper. 
Then there is the housekeeper, the cook and her assistant, a 
telephone operator and a janitor, the latter an extremely 
versatile and important member of the staff. 

In these surroundings the young business girl can have a 
room with breakfast and dinner for as little as six dollars 
and a half a week. The rates vary from that up to ten dol- 
lars. Luncheon is not served except on Sundays and holi- 
ae as the girls do not have time to come home at the noon 

our. 

The whole object of the Society has been to create a home 
and not simply a boarding house, and we feel that the girls 
do consider themselves as a part of a large family. We felt 
this particularly when the girls were told that we were 
going to buy the building. They were eager to help raise 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE LODGE 


the money. We have had no campaign, as the Bishop asked 
us not to because of the building of the Cathedral. A few 
interested friends have given us a little aid and we have been 
able to reduce our debt by $5,500. But the girls living in the 
house were greatly interested in getting up a coin card to 
send to their friends. One day one of the girls came down- 
stairs with a pile of cards ready to mail. 

“You necer could guess,” said she, “who I’m sending one 
.’ Many made vain attempts, so she finally had to tell. 
“It’s to the King of England. I just wrote a little note 
with it and said I knew he’d be interested as his wife is a 
member of the Society.” 

There are many ways in which we try to make the girls 
feel they are a big family group. Every Monday night is 
home night—there is a little meeting, with sometimes an 
interesting speaker or some other form of entertainment. 
We have parties just for the girls, and also for their friends. 
There are several dances each year. At Christmas time they 
arrange a party for children. Then there is a branch in the 
Lodge with a membership of about twenty-five. Any girl 
living in the Lodge is eligible. It is a delight to see the fine 
girls in this Branch, and Miss Chase says it is truly remark- 
able how they develop under the influence of the splendid 
women who direct the Branch activities. 

Every Sunday morning there is a brief service immedi- 
ately after breakfast—though attendance is not at all obliga- 
tory. One thing that has enabled us to be of real help is a 
small fund we have set aside from which we can joan money 
to a girl who is in need of temporary help. Many times we 
have called upon this fund, and each time events have 
proved it to have been a wise aid. 

But perhaps our greatest asset in creating a real atmos- 
phere of home is the personal friendship between the heads 
of the organization and the girls. The house mother and her 


to 


assistants really enter into the lives of each girl, and it is no 
small task to “mother” a hundred girls, One may be called 
up at midnight to learn that a girl has been injured in an 
automobile accident, is at a hospital at the other end of town, 
and needs you; one may—but it would be too long a task to 
even try to record the many occasions when things not only 
might happen but do. There are tragedies and there is much 
happiness—there is never a day without its amusing and its 
touching incidents. ° 

Our ideals are seldom entirely fulfilled, and so it is with 
the Lodge committee’s dreams and aspirations. We have 
many hopes and plans for the future, but, at the same time, 
we feel that we may be justly proud that so many of our 
former dreams and hopes have become realities in the Lodge 
today. There is still a big task before us—but one that is 
not impossible with the interest and support of our members 
and friends. The Lodge is always open and Miss Chase and 
Miss Burton are always eager to show it to interested church 
people and friends. We hope that many will come to know 
it better, for while much is being done there remains many 


opportunities for further service and for very real help. 


Depew Chides Edison on Faith 


The venerable former Senator Chauncey M. Depew of New 
York gave to that youngster of eighty, Thomas A. Edison, a 
gentle rebuke recently because Mr. Edison has ventured to 
assert that the word “God” had no meaning for him. 


“Regardless of what Mr. Edison, a mere boy of eighty, may 
say, I state that from my experience of ninety-three years I 


am more firmly anchored to the Bible than ever before and 


believe implicitly in its teachings and the God it portrays.” 


Mr. Depew said that all of his life he had been surrounded 
by people who were anchored on the Bible and had found a 
great deal of joy and happiness in their belief. Declaring 
that such expressions as that of Mr. Edison are the excep- 
tion, he said: 

“Ninety-five per cent of the people generally are on good 
terms with the Lord, and that percentage of any body of 
people can always be relied upon as being in the right. 

“ T have always felt a real dependence upon God. My idea 
of God is personal, rather than one of force, not a personality 
such as we are, of course, but a glorified, divine and infinite 
heart, brain and spirit, all-comprehending, all-powerful and 
never-failing. 

“IT think of God as being interested in mortals and mortal 
affairs. Christ was His earthly manifestation—Christ, who 
understood, lived, toiled and suffered upon earth as men and 
women do; Christ who died, as we must do, before we live 
again. Christ is God’s pledge of love and understanding. 

“TI don’t believe much in chance. You have to make things 
come your way and they will come your way if you will fol- 
low the rules of moderation, of not worrying, of diversifying 
your interests, of trusting God and loving your fellow-beings, 

“When I look back seventy-five years to the time when I 
first started out and consider the conditions then and now, 
I can see only a wonderful advancement along all lines. 
People are better now than then. They are healthier, hap- 
pier and get more out of life. They understand the Word of 
God more and live closer to Him generally.” 


The Ministry of Laymen 


By LEON C. PALMER, B. D. 
Executive Secretary, National Commission on Evangelism 


Order Now—Off the Press March 10th—-Ninety-six Pages, Paper Bound 


SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS; FOUR COPIES FOR $1.00 
NINE FOR $2.00—Postpaid 


Bishop Darst, Chairman of the Nationa] Commission on Evangelism, has 
written the Foreward, saying in part: 


“The members of the Commission have been hoping that one result of the 
Crusade would be the issuing of a book on Lay Bvangelism by a layman of the 
Chureh, and we are happy that our hopes have been so fully realized in this ad- 
mirable book on the subject. * * * Mr. Palmer has made a .wonderful con- 
tribution to the subject und has presented a helpful and stimulating appeal for 
finer service on the part of the laymen of the Church, together with practical 
suggestions as to methods of work. * * * Mr. Palmer’s book, if read and 
studied and followed by our lay people cannot fail to stimulate enthusiasm into 
perseverance and re-dedication into continuing and happy service for Christ and 


His Kingdom.”’ 
ORDER NOW FROM 


| The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


202 SOUTH 19TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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| DAUGHTERS OF THE KING 


President—Mrs. S. L, Abbot, 2118 Vallejo Street (Trinity Chapter) 


First Vice-President—(Convocation of San Francisco)—Dr. Elisa- ? 
beth B. Christiansen, St. Luake’s Hospital, (St. Lake’s 


Chapter.) 
Second Vice-President—(Convccation of land)—Mrs. ~ E. 
tra Costa aventie, Berkeley. (St. Mark’s 


Robinson, 836 Con 
Church; Martha Chapter.) 
Third V'ce-President—(Convecation of San Jose)—Mrs. C. V. Hee- 
gaard, 130 Griffith avenue, San Mateo. (St. Matthew’s Chapter.) 
Recording Sec-etary—Mrs. R. W. Hill, 1380 Filbert street, San 
Francisco. (Risen Life oe, "ag Ichn the Evangelist 
urch. 
Treasurer—Miss Grace Osborn, 1275 Califorma Street (Grace Cathe- 
dral Chapter.) 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary T. Gamage. 3010 Pierce Street 
(G-ace Cathedra! Chapter.) 
Diocesan Secretary and Correspondent “The Royal Cross” 
Pacific Churchman—Mrs. W. C. Morrow. 2245 
(St. Luke’s Chapter.) 


By Mrs. W. C. Morrow 


The meetings of the various chapters of The Daughters of 
the King of the Diocese of California began with the autumn 
months after a vacation period. Some of the chapters held 
meetings most every month, but other chapters did not meet, 
but continued their activities just the same. 


Since thé last report there has been considerable interest 
shown in the Order. A new Chapter, St. Mary’s, is the new- 
est senior chapter, and while the membership is small, they 
make up for it in the zeal and interest of the group and the 
chapter is sure to grow. 


f 


St. Katherine’s Chapter, a junior chapter of St. Matthew’s 


Church, San Mateo, is doing splendidly, and the young girls 
are very earnest and helpful. A new chapter called Grace 
Chapel Chapter, is in the Homestead District of San Mateo, 
and is an adjunct of St. Matthew’s Church also. Miss Lupita 
Borel, a member of St. Matthew’s Chapter, is the Directress. 
It is the newest junior chapter. There is room for these 
various chapters, as the ground to cover down the peninsula 
is large. Miss Mary Eleanor Peters is the Directress of St. 
Katherine’s Chapter. 


Bishop Nichols’ Chapter at San Jose has added four new 
members recently. The young girls are active in all branches 
of church work and are very helpful to the rector. When 
the former rector, who is now attached to the Cathedral 
staff, was called to his new duties the members of Bishop 
Nichols’ Chapter proved of great assistance when the new 
rector arrived. 

The autumn meeting of the Diocesan Assembly was held at 
the Church of the Incarnation in what is known as the Sun- 
set District. The church was moved to its present location 
something over a year ago. It is in a much more populous 
neighborhood and is a center for good. The meeting was 
addressed by the rector, the Reverend W. M. Ford, who gave 
an interesting address on “Patience.” The members of the 
chapter served tea and coffee and added several contribu- 
tions to the basket luncheons which are usually served. A 
stirring report of the doings at Asilomar, where a large num- 
ber of The Daughters of the King attended the Conference 
in July, was given by Mrs. Mary T. Gamage, President of 
Grace Cathedral Chapter and Corresponding Secretary of 
the Diocesan Assembly. Mrs. Gamage’s report was complete; 
she told of many interesting things that happened down at 
Asilomar by the sea. A tribute was paid to Mrs. Abbot, the 
President, and Mrs. Gamage made it realistic. 


The Re-consecration Service of The Daughters of the King 
was held at Grace Cathedral on January 29, 1927. There was 
a good attendance. At this service, at which the Right Rev- 
erend Edward Lambe Parsons was the speaker and the 
Celebrant, the Self Denial money was placed on the Altar. 
It looked as though a goodly sum had been offered. The 
joint meeting of The Brotherhood of St. Andrew and The 
Daughters of the King was held at the Vesper Service in the 
Crypt of the Cathedral on Sunday, January 30th. The ad- 
dress for The Daughters of the King was given by the Rev- 
erend L. Miller of St. Clements’ Church, Berkeley. 

During the Convention which followed these meetings The 
Daughters of the King were addressed by Miss Tillotson, who 
also addressed a large gathering of The Daughters of the 


King in Trinity Chapel, San Francisco, in the interest of The 
Bishops’ Crusade. 3 

Convention days, which are always interesting, for friends 
meet and enjoy converse after a long interval, were saddened 
by the death of the oldest Daughter of the King, Miss Theo- 
dosia Prevost, who, if she had lived until February 12, 1927, 
would have attained the age of 102. Miss Prevost’s smiling 
face and genial presence were greatly missed. A humble 
saint, always faithful in good works and a devoted follower 
of the Master, she left her gentle imprint on every heart. She 
had been in failing health for some time, sleeping peacefully 
most of the time. It was hard for her to relinquish any of 
the many duties she had set herself to do, but she bore the 
enforced restraint bravely as she always bore every vicissi- 
tude that life brought her. The funeral took place at beauti- 
ful Cypress Lawn Cemetery—the Bishop and a number of 
the clergy attending and participating. She died at Pacific 
Grove, where she had made her home for several years. She 
said to a friend that she dreaded the coming of the 102d 
birthday. She had such a pleasant birthday a year ago that 
she feared it could not happen again. Who knows but what 
the first birthday in Paradise, where she entered into a well- 
earned rest, was not the most beautiful of all! What a meet- 
ing and a greeting of old friends there must have been when 
that dear little woman entered the Gates of the Eternal City! 


“Lord, all-pitying, 
Jesu blest, 
Grant her Thy eternal rest.” 


After five years of success The Business Women’s Inn has 
decided to close its activities for the present. A wail of sad- 
ness sounded from the women and girls who had made it 
their home for five happy years. Unfortunately the buildings 
have been sold and are in bad repair; the new owners refuse 
to make any needed alterations and improvements. It is 
probable that the buildings will be torn down before long. 
It is sad to contemplate the necessity, but changed condi- 
tions, lack of adequate accommodations, and the delapidated 
old buildings made the change imperative. The lack of 
single rooms made it hard. With so many new apartment 
houses with two and three rooms, modern, easily accessible, 
and with heat and hot water, it became necessary to make a 
change. Unfortunately, although a committee searched 
prayerfully and hopefully for months, no suitable building 
was available, and reluctantly the doors were closed on the 
15th of February, 1927. Over 600 girls and women had 
found shelter in this homelike place; many of them asserting 
that not since leaving their own home had they found such 
a congenial, comfortable and happy home. It speaks well 
for the Inn that girls returned again and again to its hos- 
pitable shelter. The furniture and equipment were sold, as 
it has been decided that should a suitable modern place be 
found it would be wise to start afresh, as much of the fur- 
nishings would be ruined if stored. The closing of the Inn 
by no means is indicative of a cessation of interest. A new 
work will be found and the same zeal that characterized 
The Daughters of the King’s interest in the Mid-Bay Rest 
Room and The Business Women’s Inn will be manifested. 
It was with deep regret that this important step was taken, 
but as in the case of the Rest Room for Business Women 
when that need no longer existed, so it is with the Inn, but 
The Daughters of the King of the Diocese of California are 
not going to sit with folded hands waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. They are going to seek new fields as soon as the way 
opens. 

Mrs. S. L. Abbot has had the promise of two new chapters 
as soon as it is feasible. The Church of the Advent is seri- 
ously considering forming a chapter, although the small. 
faithful band of women down there have their hands full of 
work now. St. Margaret’s House in Berkeley, where the 
Deaconesses’ Training School is located, is anxious to form 
a chapter. It is probable that there will be one in the not 
far distant future. The work goes on quietly, purposefully, 
and constantly. Almost every chapter has added new mem- 
aera and everyone is working in her own quiet way for the 
ster. 

The Spring Assembly meeting will be held in the garden 
spot of San Mateo in St. Matthew’s beautiful church. It is 
eagerly anticipated, as the grounds are beautiful and the 
assembly rooms are commodious and spacious. The mem- 
bers of St. Matthew’s Chapter are very hospitable, as are all 
members of all chapters. é 
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The Challenge of the Crusade 


We have found no better interpretation of the real goal of 
the Bishops’ Crusade than that expressed by Prof. Vida D. 
Scudder, of Wellesley College, in a recent editorial in The 
Witness. The call to Christian discipleship is conditioned 
upon the glad acceptance of the price, the Way of the Cross. 
Those who think that we can present the call to Christian 
discipleship in terms of worldly success and popularity 
should pause over the real meaning of Christianity. We 
unreservedly commend Prof. Scudder’s timely message. 


We owe deep gratitude tc the Bishops. Sometimes it has 
seemed as if our spiritual fathers hardly realized the longing 
of us would-be Christians of the laity to be aroused, chal- 
lenged, disciplined, illumined, summoned to the high and 
arduous path of perfect discipleship. We want the Church 
to make sterner demands! It must help us against ourselves. 
For our Master said that it would be woe to us when men 
spoke well of us—but we love to be well-spoken-of, and we 
shrink from being reviled as if it were being improper. 


Yet we do really want to be Christians. There is no call 
so hard that men will not respond to it if it echoes in their 
ears the Voice of Christ. But we need the authentic tone. 
And we must have a lot of guidance if we are to take our 
great Adventure of being Christians seriously. For it is 
obvious that what the world names success demands very 
different qualities, especially in business or professional life, 
from the qualities commended by Christ. We have a dim 
recognition of this fact. Most of us fear that we can not live 
on serenely in the way the world approves, and win the 
approval of our Master. 


Christianity has always been a disturbing force. We know 
that if we are in earnest about it, it will affect not only our 
personal lives, but also the forms and institutions and the 
political and industrial methods for which, if democracy 
means anything, we are responsible. Modern preaching has 
not often helped us to see how, any more than it has suc- 
ceeded in making the intimate appeal to the love of Jesus for 
which our souls hunger. It has often been sadly vague, has 
not hit out from the shoulder, has not said, “Thou art the 
man!” We need, how desperately, that God shall take away 
the stony heart out of our breast and shall give us a heart of 
flesh. A change of heart! Gratitude to those who are to 
proclaim that necessity! 

A modern philosophy is helping us to see that you can’t 
change your heart, as it were, in the void. You have to 
change it by changing your behavior. We hope eagerly that 
the Bishops will show us how our behavior is to be changed. 


Therefore many of us welcome what Bishop Brent, Bishop 
Darst, and others are saying. We know that to be Christian 
in the twentieth century implies special demands. We wish 
that the renewed devotion to Our Lord to which we are 
called, may lead to searching scrutiny of our social action— 
our business dealings, as employers or employees, our con- 
duct toward investments, toward profit-making, toward the 
use of luxuries, our attitude toward war. Christian behavior 


in so many of these matters lies—cross-wise—to the behavior | 


accredited in the world. We remember Zaccheus, hurrying 
to give half his goods to the poor—though that was his own 
application. Christ never told him to. We remember Mat- 
thew calmly leaving the receipt of custom apparently to run 
itself—remember all those who could say, “We have left all 
to follow Thee.” We know what a mere glance from the 
eyes of Jesus could do in the old days. What shall it do 
for us? 

So many troubled hearts wait the intimate, the personal 
appeal! I am tempted to quote from a letter I have been 
answering this morning; now and then such come my way. 
The writer is an honored and active worker in the Church, 
one of whom our Communion is justly proud. The letter 
says: 

“IT am no longer a very loyal Churchman. I used to be. I 
used to attend Church three times every Sunday, run many 
weekday activities, and attend a daily service. I accepted all 
I was taught and never did—much thinking. Then. came the 
war. I found myself beginning to think and question. I 
found I couldn’t support any war, and then I found I was a 
socialist and couldn’t willingly support our modern capital- 
istic society. My feeling toward the Church is one big heart 
ache. I still attend the Episcopal Church, but come home 
very unhappy, instead of inspired. With this experience,” 


= writer goes on to say, “has come a great emptiness in my 

Can not the Bishops’ Crusade show how this emptiness can 
be filled? Allegiance to the Living Lord, to the Radiant 
Cross! And recognition that only as the Church is crucified 
with Christ can it hold men to that allegiance! Many suffer 
like the writer of this letter. Most of them are silent. Some, 
like the writer, are outwardly loyal still. But they are 
waiting. 

This is to be an evangelical Crusade. Yes, that is what we 
need. To the Christian mind, all social reform which is 
permanent must spring from the passionate love of Christ. 
But of old, men and women possessed by that love did not 
go on living just like other people. While He was on earth 
they left all and followed Him. Later they tried to hold all 
things in common. When that premature experiment failed, 
they at least developed an ethic quite different from that of 
the Pagan world around them. It is a shame if Christian 
behavior two thousand years after Christ died to save, does 
not separate itself more sharply than at the beginning, from 
the behavior of the non-Christian world—-which is pretty 
Pagan still. 

So many hearts wait the life-giving word! We pray that 
the Bishops’ Crusade may summon us all in our dear Church 
to such intense devotion to our Savior Jesus that we may 
follow Him along the way He trod. It was not an easy way. 
He had to tread it to Calvary because His was a type of con- 
duct and teaching which the secular and religion authorities 
of his day rightly considered dangerous and revolutionary. 
It was the Way of the Cross. It was also the Way of Life. 

God bless this Crusade! 


The Cost of Spiritual Advance 


The real issue of religion, after all, is the issue between a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe and a naturalistic, 
materialistic one. The outstanding heresy of our time is 
materialism, a theory of the universe which eliminates sig- 
nificance, values, purpose, freedom, personal initiative, the 
reality of the soul, the transcendence of Spirit, man’s com- 
munion and fellowship with a Great Companion. Not less 
deadly and disastrous is that practical materialism—that 
moral heresy—which makes money and the “things” money 
buys the measure of life, and which regards success and 
pleasure as the real ends and goals of life. 

But these crude, half-truth theories are doomed to wane 
and pass as the fuller, irresistibly-breaking light of truth 
climbs higher in the sky. To alter slightly Emerson’s line: 
Half-gods go when Gods arrive. The more we know about 
man the more certain is it that he is fundamentally spiritual, 
i. e., akin to Spirit, and the more we know about history- 
cosmic or human—the more certain it becomes that the 
whole affair is dramatic, and prophetic of a moral, spiritual 
and purposeful denouement. 

I have given no account of the agony and heart-break 
which underlie every step of spiritual advance. 


“Never on custom’s oiled grooves 
The world to a higher level moves, 
But grates and grinds with friction hard 
On granite boulder and flinty shard. 
The heart must bleed before it feels, 
The pool be troubled before it heals.” 


The lonely prophet of a larger truth must, in any age, 
suffer as Jeremiah did. He is bound to be misunderstood 
and attacked. He must expect to be scorned and vilified by 
those whom he disturbs. Truth is very precious and very 
costly. It is only those who are ready to pay the price for 
it that can be its disciples and torch-bearers. But when they 
are sincere, patient, enduring, humble, reverent, brave and 
allied with God, they do, in His own time, carry the precious 
standard forward. Such persons may well say with Brown- 
ing’s “Paracelsus” : 


“I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
_ J ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird.” 
—Rufus M. Jones. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Place of Religion in Education 


The real truth of the above statement depends upon 
our definition of “education.” If education means merely 
the mental acquisition of a certain number of facts or the 
development of a manual dexterity, then it may be complete 
without including any moral or religious training. If, how- 
ever, education is a process involving the development of 
the whole personality and including activities in every phase 
of life, then education cannot be complete without including 
a certain proportion of moral and religious training. 


Let us examine some of the modern definitions of “educa- 
tion” by representative leaders of America in the field of 


_ education. 


In a recent report to the Trustees of Columbia University, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler gave the following defini- 
tion of a true education: “The essence of all true education 
is so to train, instruct and discipline the youth that he may 
comprehend the environment, physical and spiritual, in 
which his lot is cast and be able to make his contribution, 
however slight, to its development and enrichment. Five 
separate and irreducible elements constitute the spiritual 
environment of the thild. These are the literary, the scien- 
tific, the esthetic, the ethical and institutional, and the re- 


ligious. A youth who is deprived of opportunity to gain 


insight into each one of these and some understanding of it, 
has thereby been deprived of a portion of his inheritance. 
Either his parents or his teachers, or both, will have filched 
something from him to which he is entitled.” 


President Butler then goes on to indicate how this com- 
plete process of education can be accomplished through the 
co-operation of the home, the school and the Church.” It so 
happens that of the five elements or aspects of the spiritual 
environment of the youth of today, religion has been for 
quite two thousand years by far the most important... . 
Religion has inspired more literature, more painting, more 
sculpture, more architecture, more music, and a larger part 
of man’s ethical and institutional life than has any other one 
thing. To say now that it is not to be taught or referred to 
in teaching because the teacher himself prefers to have no 
religious belief or cannot agree with others as to what form 
of religious belief is the best justified, is certainly a prepos- 
terous proposal. In the modern state, with its elaborate 
system of tax supported schools, and as public opinion now 
is, it is not practicable to include religious instruction in the 
program of studies on the sa:ae plane with literature, sci- 
ence, art, and morals. Therefore, unless religious instruction 
is to disappear entirely, provision must be made for it by 
the family and by the church. Primarily, and throughout 
the years of elementary and secondary education, the duty of 
giving religious instruction and training rests upon the fam- 
ily and the church. “The program of secular instruction 
should always be so arranged as to offer, at stated and rea- 
sonably frequent intervals, ample opportunity for the relig- 
ious instruction of those students whose parents wish them 
to have it.” 

No one, in America, has more clearly interpreted the 
meaning and purpose of education of youth than Prof. John 
Dewey. For him “the schools of today constitute a fairly 
faithful transcript or reproduction, on a small scale, of life 
itself.” It has been truly said by Prof. Luther Weigle, of 
Yale, that “the end of education is not merely knowledge 
or power, but social efficiency, which includes, in a demo- 
cratic society, the development of initiative, responsibility 
and good-will. The school should thus be a miniature world 
of real experiences, real opportunities, real interests, and 
real social relations. We have often been told that the one 
essential qualification for democracy is widespread intelli- 


gence. But this is a deceptive and dangerous half-truth. 
Men have not only to think clearly but to act rightly. Any 
successful functioning of a democratic society requires on 
the part of the rank and file, not only the capacity but also 
the disposition to act for the common good. Qualifications 
for good citizenship must include intelligence and character. 
The development of right motives is an irreducible element 
in any complete education. And for the development of mo- 
tives we must look to religion, the most powerful moral 
dynamic in the world. Without it we cannot hope to under- 
gird modern life with the most compelling ideals and mo- 
tives. Consequently, when the schools are taking on the 
dimensions of life itself, it is vitally important that the tran- 
script and epitome of life which they furnish shall be true, 
rightly proportioned, and inclusive of all its fundamental 
values and interests. It may not be necessary, and it is 
perhaps unwise, for the State to include the actual teaching 
of religion in the curriculum of the public schools. It is 
necessary, however, for the State, in its educational pro- 
gram, and policy, to afford religion such a recognition as 
will offset the condemnatory suggestion of the present situa- 
tion, and help the children to appreciate the place of religion 
in human life.” 

When we review the early history of education in America, 
we find that the above stated conception of education was 
carried out in our first schools. Some form of religious in- 
struction was included in all of their curricula. Harvard 
College was founded (1636) that the churches might be pro- 
tected from “an illiterate ministry.” Yale (1701), to fit 
youth “for public employment both in Church and civil 
state.” King’s College (1754), now Columbia University, 
in its opening announcement stated that “the chief thing 
that is arrived at in this College is, to teach and engage the 
children to know God in Jesus Christ, to love and serve Him 
in all Sobriety, Godliness, and Richness of life, with a pure 
Heart and Willing Mind, and to train them up in all virtuous 
Habits, and all such useful knowledge as may render them 
creditable to their Families and Friends. Ornaments to their 
country, and useful to the Public Weal in their generation.” 
In the Ordinance of 1787 establishing the great Northwest 
Territory, Congress provided that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged” in the States to be formed from that 
territory. 

However, in the course of time the various religious bodies 
held their religious views in so narrow, jealous, divisive and 
partisan a fashion that the State was obliged to withdraw all 
religion from the curriculum and program of the public 
schools. The problem before the Churches of America, 
today, is to unite with the public schools in restoring the 
lost unit of religious training to the original, American edu- 
cational ideal. Can we accept this challenge and responsi- 
bility? We can, if we will become less sectarian and more 
religious. 

No one has stated this challenge better than Prof. Weigle, 
when he says, “Churches and Synagogues should realize that 
they are responsible for a share of the education of the 
American children; and they should undertake to maintain 
Church Schools for the teaching of religion that will match 
up in point of educational efficiency with the public schools 
and will appear to the minds of the children themselves to 
be correlative and complement of the public schools. This, 
many Churches and Synagogues have already begun to do. 
We may expect that the Churches and Synagogues will ap- 
proach one another in mutual understanding and co-operate 
more largely and more responsibly than they have hitherto 
done, in a common educational purpose and policy. 
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The Ideals of a Department of 
Religious Education 


By Tue Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Jr. 


There is a bewildering number and a wide range of topics 
that a national department of religious education might 
study; an almost endless array of good enterprises to which 
it might set its hand; all within the legitimate scope of re- 
ligious education. But we cannot do everything. It is there- 
fore important to select a few key subjects and study them 
thoroughly; one or two critically important tasks and do 
them well. Let me suggest two educational aims: 

Here are these children. We want to do something for 
them—something definite, distinguishable, known as relig- 
ious education. What does religious education involve? It 
means first that we want to induce these children to worship 
God. We want them to know Him, to love Him; personally 
and intimately. We do not need to invent a special God for 
our children, or make a new sort of child for our God. 


Everybody knows this; but what not everybody seems to 


know is that it is the special and primary concern of relig- 
ious education to help children find, know, love, and worship 
their heavenly Father. This is our first educational aim. — 

And the second is like unto it: to love one’s neighbor. 
This means that we want to induce the samie children really 
to care for, treat fairly, and serve generously, the earth-wide 
human family—God’s family—the great brotherhood of men, 
women, and children. It is more natural than we think for 
the children of men to love the children of men. Our hates, 
our prejudices, our vulgar snobbishness, are artificial. To 
children these all have to be taught. We teach them with 
dreadful efficiency through example rather than by mere 
words, and our shameful success here suggests that the same 
method, of example rather than words, would be equally 
eflicacious in teaching something better. 

In short, the clarifying principle that sheds light on the 
whole endeavor known as religious education is our Master’s 
“Summary of the Law.” If you want an educational scheme 
—foundation for your educational theory—there it is. Every 
plan that we undertake, every emphasis that we adopt, must 
prove itself a worthy contributor to one or the other of these 
two results in the lives of our children. That is the test. 

For example, that and nothing else is the reason why we 
make our children study facts—that they may learn to wor- 
ship God and to serve their fellows. For to worship Him 
aright, they must know Him truly, and to serve men nobly 
they must know where they are and what they need. Again, 
that is why we use the Bible—because in it children may 
find the precious words of inspired men showing how and 
how not to worship God, how and how not to treat men. 
That also is why we use history and other sciences and art 
and all knowledge, indeed anything that will shed light on 
the worship of God and the service of men, and that will give 
our children more power to perform these two divinest acts. 

What, therefore, I shall strive to do in the years that lie 
ahead is to strengthen the hands of clergy, parents and teach- 
ers, in leading children and youth to worship God and to 
serve men. That is what I conceive my work for children 
and youth to be, and that is what, as far as children and 
youth are concerned, I regard as the function of a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 

There are two great enterprises in religious education. 
The first is family life. As an instrument for educating peo- 
ple of all ages in religion, for training them in the Christlike 
way of life, it has no equal. Family life is almost perfectly 
adapted to this end, and this for three reasons. First, be- 
cause in a family the educational or life-earning process is 
constant. It goes on all the time. Secondly, because it 
engages all members, young and old, every member being 
both a teacher and a learner. And, thirdly, because in fam- 
ily life the means of education and the end of education are 
identical. This third point is particularly noticeable. The 
end of religious education is, of course, the ability to live the 
Christian life; and the means of religious education in a 
family is living that life as family members. 

Public worship, esjecially for children and youth, is the 
second great religious-educational enterprise. Make these 
two experiences what they ought to be, or even approxi- 
mately what they ought to be, and you have solved the prob- 
lem of religious education. 

But what about the church school? That is neither the 
first nor the second, but the third most important undertak- 


ing in religious education. Let no one think that this is a 
disparagement of the church school. On the contrary, plac- 
ing it third rates its importance extremely high. To rank 
it next after family life and public worship is to give it hon- 
orable, almost extravagant recognition. The church school 
has proved itself a mighty instrument for bringing souls to 
God. But it is an instrument; while family life and public 
worship are more truly described as ends in themselves. 
The church school might some day be superseded. It might 
give place to another instrument. It is by no means identical 
with or essential to religious education. On the other hand, 
without public worship our religion is wellnigh inconceiv- 
able, and without religious families it is practically doomed. 


Our church schools ought not to strive to be all of the same 
type. In a certain parish, for instance, the children might 
in a given year spend their school time preparing to offer 
a great pageant in June. These preparations would necessi- 
tate historical, geographical, and literary study, together 
with many religious experiences, both personal and cor- 
porate, as well as much memorizing, and generous gifts of 
time, of money, and of work. Ali the usual elements of re- 


ligious education would be present, but the total enterprise 


would take the form of a group project which would cul- 
minate at the end of the school year in a great public 
religious event. 

Another type would have as its center public worship. 
Teachers and pupils alike would study, and even construct, 
religious services, learning how to express themselves in 
prayer and praise through the various liturgical arts. Here 
again would enter in history, geography, literature; offerings 
of time, work, and money—all the usual elements of religious 
education. But the centralizing motif throughout would be, 
in this case, an unfolding, creative, eight-month experience 
in public worship. 

Another kind of school (of which, by the way, we need 
many examples) is what we might call the “free” or modern 
type. Such a school would embody the more recently ac- 
cepted principles of teaching and management. It would 
have for its aim the setting free of that creative impulse 
which exists in every child, and the encouragement of every 
pupil to express himself, in fact to become himself, in the 
religious life. The type of education for which I am here 
pleading is exemplified in some of our private schools; and 
while it is not easy to define, anyone who has come in con- 
tact with it anywhere knows what I mean. 


Too often in our church schools we make our pupils 
struggle with the dry grammar of religion, defining its 
words, memorizing its parts of speech, learning its rules, 
analyzing its historical and literary construction—anything 
but letting it become an enjoyable, creative life-experience. 
We would do better to immerse them in it by surrounding 
them with a group of people who already have it, so that 
they may grow strong in its exercise and rejoice in its free 
and creative life, as an artist rejoices to paint or a poet to 
write. 

We need to examine the corporate life of the church 
school and see whether as a whole and in its various parts 
it conducts itself in a Christian manner. Every detail of the 
undertaking which we call a school should speak clearly of 
the spirit and embody the standards of Christ. To join a 
church school ought to mean to join a fellowship of souls 
who in their dealings with one another as members exhibit 
the Christian way of living. This principle should obtain in 
the financial administration; in record-keeping, where noth- 
ing short of absolute truth should be tolerated; in the loyalty 
of each group to the whole school and to the church; and in 
questions of courtesy, fair-play, mutual self-sacrifice, hon- 
esty in thinking, and beauty in art. It will not do to talk to 
the pupils about Christian standards, dr about beauty, truth, 
and goodness, if in the meantime the school itself by its cor- 
porate behavior sets up an example of the contrary. Mem- 
bership in a Christian church school ought to constitute one 
of the great, vivid, exhilarating experiences in the life of a 
child. 


We commonly hear it said that the religious education 
which we offer our children ought to be of the best; that 
nothing is too good for them. This view is more often ap- 
plauded than followed. For example, in church school work 
we still suffer from a form of cheerful complacency which 
accepts low ideals and busily lives up to them. Some of our 
leaders apparently see nothing better than the educational 
ideals of old-fashioned public schools. One of the saddest 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Place of Religion in Education 


The real truth of the above statement depends upon 
our definition of “education.” If education means merely 
the mental acquisition of a certain number of facts or the 
development of a manual dexterity, then it may be complete 
without including any moral or religious training. If, how- 
ever, education is a process involving the devzlopment of 
the whole personality and including activities in every phase 
of life, then education cannot be complete without including 
a certain proportion of moral and religious training. 


Let us examine some of the modern definitions of “educa- 
tion” by representative leaders of America in the field of 


_ education. 


In a recent report to the Trustees of Columbia University, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler gave the following defini- 
tion of a true education: “The essence of all true education 
is so to train, instruct and discipline the youth that he may 
comprehend the environment, physical and spiritual, in 
which his lot is cast and be able to make his contribution, 
however slight, to its development and enrichment. Five 
separate and irreducible elements constitute the spiritual 
environment of the thild. These are the literary, the scien- 
tific, the esthetic, the ethical and institutional, and the re- 
ligious. A youth who is deprived of opportunity to gain 
insight into each one of these and some understanding of it, 
has thereby been deprived of a portion of his inheritance. 
Either his parents or his teachers, or both, will have filched 
something from him to which he is entitled.” 


President Butler then goes on to indicate how this com- 
plete process of education can be accomplished through the 
co-operation of the home, the school and the Church.” It so 
happens that of the five elements or aspects of the spiritual 
environment of the youth of today, religion has been for 
quite two thousand years by far the most important... . 
Religion has inspired more literature, more painting, more 
sculpture, more architecture, more music, and a larger part 
of man’s ethical and institutional life than has any other one 
thing. To say now that it is not to be taught or referred to 
in teaching because the teacher himself prefers to have no 
religious belief or cannot agree with others as to what form 
of religious belief is the best justified, is certainly a prepos- 
terous proposal. In the modern state, with its elaborate 
system of tax supported schools, and as public opinion now 
is, it is not practicable to include religious instruction in the 
program of studies on the same plane with literature, sci- 
ence, art, and morals. Therefore, unless religious instruction 
is to disappear entirely, provision must be made for it by 
the family and by the church. Primarily, and throughout 
the years of elementary and secondary education, the duty of 
giving religious instruction and training rests upon the fam- 
ily and the church. “The program of secular instruction 
should always be so arranged as to offer, at stated and rea- 
sonably frequent intervals, ample opportunity for the relig- 
ious instruction of those students whose parents wish them 
to have it.” 

No one, in America, has more clearly interpreted the 
meaning and purpose of education of youth than Prof. John 
Dewey. For him “the schools of today constitute a fairly 
faithful transcript or reproduction, on a small scale, of life 
itself.” It has been truly said by Prof. Luther Weigle, of 
Yale, that “the end of education is not merely knowledge 
or power, but social efficiency, which includes, in a demo- 
cratic society, the development of initiative, responsibility 
and good-will. The school should thus be a miniature world 
of real experiences, real opportunities, real interests, and 
real social relations. We have often been told that the one 
essential qualification for democracy is widespread intelli- 


gence. But this is a deceptive and dangerous half-truth. 
Men have not only to think clearly but to act rightly. Any 
successful functioning of a democratic society requires on 
the part of the rank and file, not only the capacity but also 
the disposition to act for the common good. Qualifications 
for good citizenship must include intelligence and character. 
The development of right motives is an irreducible element 
in any complete education. And for the development of mo- 
tives we must look to religion, the most powerful moral 
dynamic in the world. Without it we cannot hope to under- 
gird modern life with the most compelling ideals and mo- 
tives. Consequently, when the schools are taking on the 
dimensions of life itself, it is vitally important that the tran- 
script and epitome of life which they furnish shall be true, 
rightly proportioned, and inclusive of all its fundamental 
values and interests. It may not be necessary, and it is 
perhaps unwise, for the State to include the actual teaching 
of religion in the curriculum of the public schools. It is 
necessary, however, for the State, in its educational pro- 
gram, and policy, to afford religion such a recognition as 
will offset the condemnatory suggestion of the present situa- 
tion, and help the children to appreciate the place of religion 
in human life.” 

When we review the early history of education in America, 
we find that the above stated conception of education was 
carried out in our first schools. Some form of religious in- 
struction was included in all of their curricula. Harvard 
College was founded (1636) that the churches might be pro- 
tected from “an illiterate ministry.” Yale (1701), to fit 
youth “for public employment both in Church and civil 
state.” King’s College (1754), now Columbia University, 
in its opening announcement stated that “the chief thing 
that is arrived at in this College is, to teach and engage the 
children to know God in Jesus Christ, to love and serve Him 
in all Sobriety, Godliness, and Richness of life, with a pure 
Heart and Willing Mind, and to train them up in all virtuous 
Habits, and all such useful knowledge as may render them 
creditable to their Families and Friends. Ornaments to their 
country, and useful to the Public Weal in their generation.” 
In the Ordinance of 1787 establishing the great Northwest 
Territory, Congress provided that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged” in the States to be formed from that 
territory. 

However, in the course of time the various religious bodies 
held their religious views in so narrow, jealous, divisive and 
partisan a fashion that the State was obliged to withdraw all 
religion from the curriculum and program of the public 
schools. The problem before the Churches of America, 
today, is to unite with the public schools in restoring the 
lost unit of religious training to the original, American edu- 
cational ideal. Can we accept this challenge and responsi- 
bility? We can, if we will become less sectarian and more 
religious. 

No one has stated this challenge better than Prof. Weigle, 
when he says, “Churches and Synagogues should realize that 
they are responsible for a share of the education of the 
American children; and they should undertake to maintain 
Church Schools for the teaching of religion that will match 
up in point of educational efficiency with the public schools 
and will appear to the minds of the children themselves to 
be correlative and complement of the public schools. This, 
many Churches and Synagogues have already begun to do. 
We may expect that the Churches and Synagogues will ap- 
proach one another in mutual understanding and co-operate 
more largely and more responsibly than they have hitherto 
done, in a common educational purpose and policy. 
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The Ideals of a Department of 
Religious Education 


By Tue Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Jr. 


There is a bewildering number and a wide range of topics 
that a national department of religious education might 
study; an almost endless array of good enterprises to which 
it might set its hand; all within the legitimate scope of re- 
ligious education. But we cannot do everything. It is there- 
fore important to select a few key subjects and study them 
thoroughly; one or two critically important tasks and do 
them well. Let me suggest two educational aims: 

Here are these children. We want to do something for 
them—something definite, distinguishable, known as relig- 
ious education. What does religious education involve? It 
means first that we want to induce these children to worship 
God. We want them to know Him, to love Him; personally 
and intimately. We do not need to invent a special God for 
our children, or make a new sort of child for our God. 


Everybody knows this; but what not everybody seems to = 


know is that it is the special and primary concern of relig- 
ious education to help children find, know, love, and worship 
their heavenly Father. This is our first educational aim. | 

And the second is like unto it: to love one’s neighbor. 
This means that we want to induce the same children really 
to care for, treat fairly, and serve generously, the earth-wide 
human family—God’s family—the great brotherhood of men, 
women, and children. It is more natural than we think for 
the children of men to love the children of men. Our hates, 
our prejudices, our vulgar snobbishness, are artificial. To 
children these all have to be taught. We teach them with 
dreadful efficiency through example rather than by mere 
words, and our shameful success here suggests that the same 
method, of example rather than words, would be equally 
eflicacious in teaching something better. 

In short, the clarifying principle that sheds light on the 
whole endeavor known as religious education is our Master’s 
“Summary of the Law.” If you want an educational scheme 
—foundation for your educational theory—there it is. Every 
plan that we undertake, every emphasis that we adopt, must 
prove itself a worthy contributor to one or the other of these 
two results in the lives of our children. That is the test. 

For example, that and nothing else is the reason why we 
make our children study facts—that they may learn to wor- 
ship God and to serve their fellows. For to worship Him 
aright, they must know Him truly, and to serve men nobly 
they must know where they are and what they need. Again, 
that is why we use the Bible—because in it children may 
find the precious words of inspired men showing how and 
how not to worship God, how and how not to treat men. 
That also is why we use history and other sciences and art 
and all knowledge, indeed anything that will shed light on 
the worship of God and the service of men, and that will give 
our children more power to perform these two divinest acts. 

What, therefore, I shall strive to do in the years that lie 
ahead is to strengthen the hands of clergy, parents and teach- 
ers, in leading children and youth to worship God and to 
serve men. That is what I conceive my work for children 
and youth to be, and that is what, as far as children and 
youth are concerned, I regard as the function of a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 

There are two great enterprises in religious education. 
The first is family life. As an instrument for educating peo- 
ple of all ages in religion, for training them in the Christlike 
way of life, it has no equal. Family life is almost perfectly 
adapted to this end, and this for three reasons. First, be- 
cause in a family the educational or life-earning process is 
constant. It goes on all the time. Secondly, because it 
engages all members, young and old, every member being 
both a teacher and a learner. And, thirdly, because in fam- 
ily life the means of education and the end of education are 
identical. This third point is particularly noticeable. The 
end of religious education is, of course, the ability to live the 
Christian life; and the means of religious education in a 
family is living that life as family members. 

Public worship, esjecially for children and youth, is the 
second great religious-educational enterprise. Make these 
two experiences what they ought to be, or even approxi- 
mately what they ought to be, and you have solved the prob- 
lem of religious education. 

But what about the church school? That is neither the 
first nor the second, but the third most important undertak- 
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ing in religious education. Let no one think that this is a 
disparagement of the church school. On the contrary, plac- 
ing it third rates its importance extremely high. To rank 
it next after family life and public worship is to give it hon- 
orable, almost extravagant recognition. The church school 
has proved itself a mighty instrument for bringing souls to 
God. But it is an instrument; while family life and public 
worship are more truly described as ends in themselves. 
The church school might some day be superseded. It might 
give place to another instrument. It is by no means identical 
with or essential to religious education. On the other hand, 
without public worship our religion is wellnigh inconceiv- 
able, and without religious families it is practically doomed. 


Our church schools ought not to strive to be all of the same 
type. In a certain parish, for instance, the children might 
in a given year spend their school time preparing to offer 
a great pageant in June. These preparations would necessi- 
tate historical, geographical, and literary study, together 
with many religious experiences, both personal and cor- 
porate, as well as much memorizing, and generous gifts of 
time, of money, and of work. All the usual elements of re- 
ligious education would be present, but the total enterprise 
would take the form of a group project which would cul- 
minate at the end of the school year in a great public 
religious event. 

Another type would have as its center public worship. 
Teachers and pupils alike would study, and even construct, 
religious services, learning how to express themselves in 
prayer and praise through the various liturgical arts. Here 
again would enter in history, geography, literature; offerings 
of time, work, and money—all the usual elements of religious 
education. But the centralizing motif throughout would be, 
in this case, an unfolding, creative, eight-month experience 
in public worship. 


Another kind of school (of which, by the way, we need 
many examples) is what we might call the “free” or modern 
type. Such a school would embody the more recently ac- 
cepted principles of teaching and management. It would 
have for its aim the setting free of that creative impulse 
which exists in every child, and the encouragement of every 
pupil to express himself, in fact to become himself, in the 
religious life. The type of education for which I am here 
pleading is exemplified in some of our private schools; and 
while it is not easy to define, anyone who has come in con- 
tact with it anywhere knows what I mean. 


Too often in our church schools we make our pupils 
struggle with the dry grammar of religion, defining its 
words, memorizing its parts of speech, learning its rules, 
analyzing its historical and literary construction—anything 
but letting it become an enjoyable, creative life-experience. 
We would do better to immerse them in it by surrounding 
them with a group of people who already have it, so that 
they may grow strong in its exercise and rejoice in its free 
and creative life, as an artist rejoices to paint or a poet to 
write. 

We need to examine the corporate life of the church 
school and see whether as a whole and in its various parts 
it conducts itself in a Christian manner. Every detail of the 
undertaking which we call a school should speak clearly of 
the spirit and embody the standards of Christ. To join a 
church school ought to mean to join a fellowship of souls 
who in their dealings with one another as members exhibit 
the Christian way of living. This principle should obtain in 
the financial administration; in record-keeping, where noth- 
ing short of absolute truth should be tolerated; in the loyalty 
of each group to the whole school and to the church; and in 
questions of courtesy, fair-play, mutual self-sacrifice, hon- 
esty in thinking, and beauty in art. It will not do to talk to 
the pupils about Christian standards, or about beauty, truth, 
and goodness, if in the meantime the school itself by its cor- 
porate behavior sets up an example of the contrary. Mem- 
bership in a Christian church school ought to constitute one 
of the great, vivid, exhilarating experiences in the life of a 
child. 


We commonly hear it said that the religious education 
which we offer our children ought to be of the best; that 
nothing is too good for them. This view is more often ap- 
plauded than followed. For example, in church school work 
we still suffer from a form of cheerful complacency which 
accepts low ideals and busily lives up to them. Some of our 
leaders apparently see nothing better than the educational 
ideals of old-fashioned public schools. One of the saddest 
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things which ever meets the eye of a leader in religious edu- 
cation is the satisfaction with which many a parish will con- 
gratulate itself on having achieved a form of education typi- 
cal of the nineties. 

I am not pleading for anything fancy or faddish, but I am 
trying to be realistic. We can have ancient buildings, anti- 
quated books, and the teaching methods belonging to another 
age, if we will; but there is one thing that the Lord forbids 


us to have, and that is ancient children. Every child is con- 


temporary, is modern, is of this age. We can never have 
anything but today’s children. Their experiences are those 
of this generation. This is a given factor in our problem, 
and it behooves us therefore to approach these children with 
the educational methods of their own time. 


To attempt to promote religious education in a careful 
and serious way is comparatively recent, but has been with 
us long enough to acquire several popular fallacies. One of 
these is to the effect that we must do the best we can for the 
children of today because they are the adults of tomorrow. 
The truth contained in the second half of this proposition 
is undeniable, but the implication of the statement as a whole 
is misleading and even harmful. The fact is that children of 
today have a life of their own as children—a life which 
needs our recognition and commands our respect even sup- 
posing that they were never to grow up. There is a normal, 
typical religious life for a six-year-old child, and for every 
other age from birth to maturity. 

Another fallacy popular just now is that in the scheme of 
religious education adults are of no great consequence. 
(Note in passing that the two fallacies when put together 
produce a remarkable cycle of thought to the effect that we 
must take good care of these children because very soon 
they will turn into adults who are of no consequence.) As 
a matter of fact, adults are important in religious education, 
partly because they have a hand in training the young, but 
also on their own account. Even a grown person can under- 
go a genuine change in consequence of study and thought 
and enlightenment. It ought to be true that when any person, 
of any age, associates himself with a Christian church, he 
enters a fellowship wherein is provided a type of religious 
education appropriate to his age and condition. 

Let me give you two motives—first, simplify. Simplify 
your thinking and your theories. The plain situation is this: 
Here are these people of the church—babies, children, youth, 
adults. We are trying to help them find the heavenly Father. 
We want them to know and love and seek the companion- 
ship of our Saviour. We wish to put them in the stream of 
the mighty Spirit and let its invincible power flood and con- 
trol their lives. This is our aim. It is not simple in the 
sense of being easy, but in the sense that it is not complex. 
It is at heart a plain, single idea. 

Simplify also your description of the Christian religion. 
Our religion does not contain many controlling principles, 
or many distinguishing ideas. There are only a few, and 
these few we ought to impart unmistakably in their sim- 
plicity and strength. For example: God is our Father, and 
all that we havz and are belong to Him. The Christian life 
is the life of trusting obedience to God. Our Father has 
shown us His will and given us His life in Jesus Christ. We 
should love Him and our brethren for His sake. We have 
broken His laws, and we need His forgiveness which He 
offers us if we repent and if we forgive others. 


Ideas like these, and there are not many, are, like most 
profound truths, inherently simple. We ought to spend more 
time imparting to our children and youth these main ideas, 
especially in terms of life. 

Again, simplify your parishes. If we must organize (as to 
some extent we certainly must) for study, for work, for giv- 
ing, for worshipping, or for anything else that is essential 
to the Christian religious life, let us do it with as great sim- 
plicity as possible, and let us keep our subordinate organiza- 
tions as few as possible. 

The second motto is, be realistic. Think in terms of chil- 
dren and youth and adults as you actually find them. We 
must keep asking ourselves in regard to the particular people 
whom we are trying to educate, such questions as these: 
Who are these people? What is their age? What do they 
actually do day by day? What do they think about? What 
books and magazines and newspapers do they read? What 
do they talk about at the breakfast-table? What do they 
like? What do they strive for? What are their standards of 
taste? Of morals? Of ideals? What do they go to church 
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for? What do we really want to do for them? What do we 
want them to think and know and do? 


Let us now consider the proper relation between religious 
education and organization. Organization has its place in 


religion. Exactly what that place should be is a question too 


deep for us to probe here. Religion itself will never be per- 
fectly organized. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” We 
can, and to a degree we must, organize our efforts to promote 
religion; but the thing itself, which is a union of the spirit of 
man with God, is distinguished by a certain “unorganiza- 
bility” which is one of the conditions of its very existence. 
It is certainly true that you can organize both religion and 
education to death. 

Education, like religion, at its best persistently evades 
organization, even confounds it, and not infrequently reaches 
its fuliest flower in some curiously informal educational 
garden where a sympathetic and imaginative leader has 
ingeniously tended its growth, taking advantage of sun and 
soil and the natural beauties of the land, but remaining 
calmly innocent of the routine schemes of educational seed- 
catalogues. Such a person’s methods we may not like, for 
they cannot be strictly copied; yet our criticism is silenced 
in the presence of his flowers. The church will be better off 
when it is full of men and women who know children—that 
is, the particular children with whom they deal—and who 
provide for each the conditions of normal growth and 
Christlike character. 


“But,” someone may say, “this doctrine is inconvenient.” 
It is, very. The only ground on which I bring it forward is 
that it is true. I am trying to be realistic. It would, I con- 
fess, be much more convenient to pretend that organization 
is the chief requisite to good religious education. Imagine 
for a moment a national Episcopal school-system of religious 
education. At the top is an educational bureau of supposed 
experts determining the curriculum, the methods of teacher- 
training, and the plan of school administration for all the 
parishes in the country. Imagine that this bureau has the 
authority to hand down to the dioceses its official scheme for 
promoting church schools, grade by grade. Imagine that 
the educational headquarters of all the dioceses proceed to 
take this scheme and set it in operation in all the parishes. 
You would then have a closely-knit, nationwide, ecclesiasti- 
cal school-system whereby the religious experiences of every 
child in every parish would be furnished by a teacher who 
was responsible to a diocesan director who would get his 
orders from the director-in-chief at 281 Fourth avenue. I 
think you understand the kind of system I mean: standard- 
ized, articulated, national. I have drawn this picture for 
you because it represents exactly the opposite of what I 
believe in. In my judgment almost nothing could be more 
fatal to religious education. 

In religious education a diocese properly undertakes only 
a very little organization; much less than a parish, far less 
than a family. The role of a diocese in religious education 
is not management but friendly guidance, lending a hand 
through its department of religious education to rectors, 
parents, teachers, and other leaders who in their parishes 
and families are trying to discharge their religious duties. 
The diocese can encourage religious education; can hold 
aloft high ideals; can train a few teachers, and show how to 
train others; can publish pamphlets and books; can provide 
an intelligent bureau of information; can arrange for one or 
two annual services and meetings—-but can and should do 
very little organizing. 

What we want to help our children and youth to discover 
for themselves and acquire as their own, is faith. This is an 
age of faith. Never before in human history has there been 
so much to believe. Never before has there been such a 
magnificent conception of a God to believe in. It is just 
here that science serves religion, as indeed she must ever do 
when God is worshipped as the Truth. The infinite reaches 
of the universe revealed by the telescope, and the equally 
immeasurable wonders laid bare by the microscope, put a 
strain upon the imagination and a sense of awe in the heart 
that furnish the very materials of religious thougnt and give 
poetry and scope to one’s notion of the majesty of God. 
Science opens the door upon God’s handiwork; and as re- 
bs tron beings we try from the fingerprints to guess the 
whole. 

For centuries men have known that God is king, but only 
lately, through the good offices of scientific study, have we 
been permitted to behold the full beauty and grandeur of the 
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universe over which He rules. When, as today, science joins 
religion in the act of leading men into deeper and deeper 
mysteries, we can rejoice in the assurance that skepticism 
and lack of faith are doomed. The very blatancy of con- 
temporary skepticism betrays to the discerning eye its essen- 
tial shallowness and lack of power. If it were more sure of 
its strength it would not be at such pains to make sure of its 
voice. It is not subtle enough to be permanently dangerous. 
We rejoice in a religoin that bids us believe everything that 
is true. Faith is contagious. Like fire, it spreads by contact. 
If we tell our children the truth, and if we show them the 
truth in our character by following in the way Him Who is 
the life, they will be proud to march by our side and hold the 
faith—not in uniformity of letter, under bonds of law, but 
“in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace,” which alone 
can issue in righteousness of life. : 


Importance of Religion in the Home 


(From “Religion in the Home,” by the Rev. Malcolm Taylor, 
Religious Education Secretary, Province of New England.) 


The writer of the book of Malachi, looking forward to the 
reign of the Messiah and announcing the coming of one who 
would prepare the way, said that one thing the forerunner 
must do if the Messiah were to accomplish his task—he must 
“turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.” When, some 
centuries later, the angel herald announced to Zacharias 
that he was to be the father of this forerunner he recalled 
these words and declared that one thing St. John the Baptist 
must do, if the Kingdom of God were to come with power, 
he must “turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.” The 
same preparatory step is necessary today. If Christ’s King- 
dom is to come in the larger way for which we work and 
pray, parents must take a new and better attitude toward 
their children. 


In no sphere of parental influence is this more true than 
in religious training. The next imperative step in religious 
education is not the adoption of a more intelligent system 
of instruction, or the better equipment of Church Schools, or 
the training of qualified teachers. All these are needed; but 
more fundamental than any of them is the influence of 
parents. The greatest obstacle to an adequate religious edu- 
cation is not the indifference of children, or the ignorance of 
teachers, but the lack of a religious atmosphere in the home. 
Religion is an attitude toward life and the chief factor in 
creating a right or wrong attitude in early childhood is the 
environment of the home. 


Think of the families one has known intimately and is it 
not true that religion, or the lack of religion, has been the 
decisive factor in the character of these homes? Does not 
Henry Jowett express the conviction of many who have had 
the good fortune to grow up in Christian homes when he 
says, “I would prefer the early guidance of the illumined 
father or mother to the instruction of all the state teachers 
and official priests of Christendom.” 


The Contagion of Example 


Religion in the home is not primarily a matter of instruc- 
tion, but of contagion. It consists in surrounding the child 
with influences which continually bring to him a conscious- 
ness of God. Instruction is secondary. It is by the con- 
tagion of example that a child is most effectively taught. 
How, for instance, does a child learn to talk? Human speech 
is a wonderful achievement; it is the most complicated and 
delicate of all the functions of the body. A speaker stands 
before his audience, sends the breath through his mouth, 
makes the tongue beat against his teeth, moves the lips 
slightly and by that purely physical process produces words 
that convey ideas from his own mind to his hearers; and, if 
he have sufficient skill, he may make them laugh or cry by 
this process of creating words by sending out waves of 
sound. Human speech is a wonderful thing; it is the product 
of long centuries of evolution, a mark of intelligence and cul- 
ture. How does the little child learn to talk? By being 
taught? In later years one may by instruction improve or 
correct his speech; but not so at the beginning. The child 
learns to talk by being present where his elders are talking. 
Apparently heedless, he lives in an atmosphere of conversa- 
tion. In time he himself begins to speak, at first the single 
words, later the connected sentences, until, almost before 
you realize what is taking place, he can talk like his elders, 


Sometimes they think he talks too much. He learned to 
speak by the contagion of example. 

The second principle that underlies all intelligent develop- 
ment of religion in the home is that it is a matter of training 
and that instruction alone will not suffice. A person is in- 
structed when information is imparted; he is trained when 
he has learned to give expression through his own acts to 
the instruction he has received. The army recruit is in- 
structed when he is told how to hold his gun in the various 
positions of the manual of arms; but he is not a trained 
soldier until he can himself go through the various actions 
accurately and without hesitation. A parent sending his 
child to a teacher for lessons in music would hardly be satis- 
fied if at the end of the period he found the child had merely 
been told about music, but had never himself tried to play. 
He would have him trained to produce music, not merely 
given information about it. 

Why are we often so slow to perceive that the same prin- 
ciples underlie religious education? We teach a child some 
principle of the Christian life, for instance that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. We teach him; that is we tell 
him it is so. Now if he is a normal child he does not believe 
it. He thinks it is a much happier experience to eat all his 
— or at least keep part of it, than to give it to some one 
else. 

There is only one way whereby a young child may be 
made to realize the truth of this Christian teaching and to 
really believe it, and that is by himself going through the 
experience of unselfish action and finding for himself the 
happiness that it brings. He must be trained in unselfish- 
ness, not merely told about it. The only effective training 
in service is to serve. Teaching about good conduct is 
utterly inadequate. “There is,” says Dewey at the beginning 
of his Moral Principles of Education, “nothing in the nature 
of ideas about morality, of information about honesty, or 
purity, or kindliness, which automatically transmutes such 
ideas into good character or good conduct.” Good conduct 
is transmuted by example, especially the example of parents, 
and it is developed by participation in good actions on the 
part of those who are being taught. Instruction is only the 
first step. Often the activity itself has such teaching value 
that no instruction is needed. : 

The goal of religious education is not imitation but owner- 
ship; not that the child may appreciate the truth, but that he 
may possess it. 

It is hard enough to set a good example when the standard 
of the parents conforms in general to the prevaling standard 
of their time. When, however, parents try to set a standard 
above that of their environment the task is much harder. 
The ideal, because above the common standard, is the more 
vulnerable and any failure to measure up to it will be the 
more quickly noticed. To maintain such an ideal is more 
diflicult today because so many of the old, accepted sanc- 
tions are distrusted. The parent of today faces not only the 
problem of enabling his children to choose the right course 
when there is no doubt between what is right and what is 
wrong, but the far harder problem of establishing in the 


youthful mind an adequate standard of moral conduct. 


Children can not be forced into acceptance of what their 
parents or others believe to be a right standard of conduct, 
but which they can not appreciate. Demands that appear 
arbitrary meet with little response. There may be outward 
conformity for the sake of peace, or to avoid penalties; but 
there is no allegiance of the heart. But personal influence 
will succeed when admonitions and punishments fail. In the 
confusion in ethical standards more than ever will the influ- 
ence of parents depend upon the example of their own lives. 


Many a parent follows, especially in matters of religion, 
a life course quite different from that he would choose for 
his children. He does not go to church, but he wants his 
children to go. He never professed Christian discipleship, 
but he would have his children confirmed. He turns his 
children over to outside agencies expecting that they will im- 
part the faith and loyalty which he fails to show. What he 
does not understand is that religion is not a part of life, but 
an attitude towards life as a whole. Religion is not some- 
thing one can add to a child’s education as one may add 
music or a foreign language. It deals with the motives that | 
control all actions and with the most precious things in life. 
Religion is one’s attitude towards that which is held to be of 
the highest value. It affects every thought and desire. A re- 
ligious person thinks and acts in a particular way. One can 
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not trifle with religion without disaster. Religion claims wor- 
ship and worship is the surrender of life urged by the mo- 
tive of mutual love. To commend it and yet not try to live 
it serves only to confuse and often to antagonize those whom 
we would help. Children are idealists, but without much 
practical experience, and they are quicker than adults to see 
weaknesses and inconsistencies as also strength and reality 
in the conduct of others. They may over-estimate the sig- 
nificance of little things; but they are often the determining 
factor in attracting or repelling them. They will catch the 
divine fire, not as we teach it, but as we consistently live it. 

There is no moral influence in the world comparable to 
that of the parent in the home; there is no position in which 
one’s own character considered as a moral lever has so much 
purchase. Is there a greater appeal to sincerity of life than 
that of little children, as they come marching up from the 
gates of life with the morning sunshine on their faces, with 
unfixed characters to be moulded for good or ill? What are 
other satisfactions to a father or mother compared to the 
privilege of guiding the opening of a young life to the divine 
spirit and directing its growth up towards “the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ?” 


“That they to the disappointed éarth may give 
The lives we meant to live.” 


A minister, walking a city street through the deep snow 
of the storm, saw a small boy struggling with a snow shovel 
larger than himself. The situation seemed to call for advice. 
“You can’t do anything with that shovel,” he said, “it is too 
big.” “Yes, I can,” replied the boy. “But how can you,” per- 
sisted his elder, “when you can hardly lift it?” “I can,” came 
the confident reply, “because my daddy gave it to me.” 
Fathers’ and mothers’ words are final to little children, but 
their deeds are their children’s inspiration. “Consider,” said 
St. Francis, “what sort of men we ought to be when others 
are watching us and copying what we say and do.” 

The chief cause of the moral and spiritual failures of youth 
is the lack of the inffuence of a Christian home. Nothing can 
take the place of the home. Parents may be ignorant of edu- 
cational methods, but if they live before their children a 
sincere Christian life the chief point will have been gained. 
If they do not so live that their children feel they are walk- 
ing with God no amount of good advice, no moral warnings, 
will suffice. Any home instruction in religion that does not 
center in Christian example is education without a soul. 


| Religious Education Items 


From “Religious Education” 
I 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD AND THE PRESENT-DAY 
PARENT 

There are 13,000,000 children less than six years ago in the 
United States. One-third of all the deaths of the nation 
occur below this age. Most common physical defects of 
school children and most cases of mental deficiency date 
back to birth or early childhood. The developmental oppor- 
tunities of the pre-school child hinge on their parents. 
Therefore, any improvement in conditions implies parental 
education and even pre-parental education. In high school 
and college courses home economics, child development, and 
child care should be taught, very frankly, as preparation for 
later parenthood. Through kindergarten and nursery 
schools, parents should be trained. Through health centers, 
clinics, and infant consultation centers, developmental ex- 
aminations of small children should be extended to discover 
and eliminate unfortunate tendencies. Through such means 
the pre-school child may avaid many difliculties which now 
rest upon him.—Arnold Gesett, Chicago Schools Journal. 


THE PARENT’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR MORAL 
EDUCATION 


The home trains in individual character development; the 
school in group morality. The tendency to place complete 
responsibility on the school comes from the fact that teach- 
ers have made great progress in psychology, pedagogy, and 
the administration of educational procedure, while parents 
usually are untrained—‘just parents.” The parent lives 
close up to the child in the midst of many duties—of the 
clothing, washing, feeding the child, while the teacher has 
only one function, free from distractions, of training the 


mind. Discipline is much easier, therefore, in the school 
than in the home, yet character is formed of patience, faith- 
fulness in constant living, helpfulness in the midst of dis- 
tractions, and it is in these fields that the home offers a 
wealth of opportunity to the wise parent. After six years in 
such a home, the child should go to school with his charac- 
fer formed, ready for supplemental development.—Margar- 
elta W. Reeve, School and Society. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION | 


A historical study of the background of the Mount Vernon 
and the White Plains cases in New York shows that in the 
first of these the court ruled against the school board’s re- 
leasing children on school time to receive religious instruc- 
tion in the churches, and in the second case the court ruled 
in favor of such permission. An examination of the history 
of New York and New England reveals that permission for 
such release is in accord with the American heritage be- 
cause, first, this does not obstruct the principle of equal 
opportunity for all, nor does it involve the state in the teach- 
ing of religion.—John S. Brubacker, School and Society. 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Declaration of Independence appealed “to the su- 
preme judge of the world for the rectitude of our intents” 
and, “with a firm reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence,” the “signers mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” Thus, from the begin- 
ning, the United States government was based upon a re- 
ligious motive. 


Education is living, so is religion. Both are essential. 
Public schools must educate the whole child, a physical, 
mental, political, religious entity. And the schools do teach 
religion: “We teach it in arithmetic by accuracy; we teach 
it in history by humanity; we teach it in the playground by 
fair play ...” This teaching of religion is a by-product, 
but so are personality, character, happiness by-products of 
the educational process. Most teachers are religious. Inevi- 
tably they teach religion, without sectarianism, in all they 
do. School men see that divided education is destructive 
and bewail secularization. 


Constitutional and legislative provisions do not provide 
against the teaching of religious values. Their opposition is 
to sectarian instruction. 


Religious education is the first responsibility of churches. 
No agency, however, is adequately teaching religion. Since 
the religion of the schools must be inarticulate, the churches 
must make this articulate and harness it to the tasks of life. 
School and church, therefore, must work together, though in 
cooperation always with the home. 


The week day school of religion gives greater promise 
than any other agency for the solution of the problem.—R. 
L. Kelly, Christian Education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Education is necessary for the existence of democracy, but 
exclusively secular education is dangerous. The state has 
the right and the duty to educate. Since it cannot teach 
religion, however, there is a distinct field for religious 
schools. The ideal of the Catholic church is to place every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school. Such schools must be 
equal, in every way, to public schools. The program must 
be in line with the philosophy of the church and with the 
facts of modern life. There should be no competition be- 
tween the two types of school, but cooperation and mutual 
respect.—James H. Ryan, Christian Education, 


In a time of sceptic moths and cynic rusts, 
And fatted lives that of their sweetness tire, 
In a world of flying loves and fading lusts, 
It is something to be sure of a desire. 
Lo, blessed are our ears for they have heard; 
Yea, blessed are our eyes for they have seen: 
Let thunder break on man and beast and bird 
And the lightning. It is something to have been. 


—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
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The Place of the Home in Character Education 


By ALBERT PARKER FircH, Professor at Carleton College, in 
The Witness 


The home is first, central, pervasive in any adequate edu- 
cational scheme. The education of the child must begin in 
the home. Neither church, nor school, nor college can suc- 
cessfully take its place. I am sure that some of you will say 
at once: “How outmoded is that statement! Under the con- 
ditions of our industrial-machine society we cannot maintain 
the old home. Except for the favored few it is already gone 
or going. Home for the modern child is little more than a 
place to eat and sleep in; the rest of his life is made up of 
what we call ‘secondary’ contacts.” 


This seems to me a confession of an unhappy state of 
affairs, but no defense of it. To say that something other 
than the home must be depended upon in the future to begin 
the education of the child, is no solution of the problem but 
simply an evasion of it. Because there is no known equiva- 
lent for a home; there are only substitutes for it. When we 
think, we perceive that no artificial set of relationships can 
take the place of natural relationships. The home is the 
most primitive human group, based upon the biological rela- 
tionship between parents and children. It is the group 
which furnishes the most intimate and the most protected 
contacts of all. Certainly the relationships of parents and 
children are taking on new forms and values in our sort of 
an industrial democracy. Nevertheless the family remains 
the basis upon which the new education, like the new social 
structure, as they evolve into new forms, must be raised. 
The home today is in need of critical guidance, but it would 
be fatal for either church or college to acquiesce in its disin- 
tegration. No schools, however fine, no institutions, however 
splendid, can take its place. 


And yet there is, I think, a fallacy running right through 
American life today in politics, education, morals and relig- 
ion. It is the fallacy that collective responsibility will make 
up for individual indifferences—that organizations can take 
over the work and duty of the individual. Mankind has 
always tended at successive periods to pin its hopes to one 
mechanism or another for the solution of its problems. Plato 
held that the state should be in charge of all social activity, 
including the rearing of the child. In the middle ages the 
church became that social abstraction which was to solve all 
the problems, political, educational, religious, of human life. 
And now it is another group of outside agencies, notably the 
school, which is to cure our ills. We find Plato’s zeal for the 
state fantastic; we should be utterly unwilling to turn over 
the whole conduct of spiritual culture to any of the various 
utopias whose noble if amusing failures have punctuated 
history, but we are perilously near being willing to turn it 
all over to educational agencies. The home, with the sanc- 
tion of the community, turns to the kindergarten, the Day 
Nursery, the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Summer Camp, the 
Church Schools, even the Juvenile Court and Public Health 
Lectures and says: “You must train the children for us.” 


Thus we have another professionalized agency; we have set 


up a new fetich, the fetich of the school. The individual 


and individualized relationships seems to have lost their 


former place in our democracy. And the individual parent 
seems to have become a mere cog in the social machine and 
the machine must take his place. 


The school machine—and it is a machine, isn’t it?—cannot 
do it. And so I return to the home. We, the teachers, must 
each that nothing can take its place. We cannot permit 
fathers and mothers to relinquish the training of their chil- 
dren either to the young, unmarried woman who turns on 
the Victrola at the kindergarten, or to the strpiling who has 
gotten his M. A. in behavioristic psychology and science of 
education at the State University. No, the child’s first 


notions of how to live are best gained within the family 


group. For that group, unlike any other, combines society 
with solitude—that is the only private group and the dying 
out of privacy in American life is one of its most uncivilized 
tendencies. The home, then, which combines group fela- 
tionships with group and individual privacy, can.protect and 
guide the integrity of personality in a growing child as can 
no other agency. 


For obviously, the first task of education is to start the 
child with approved standards, just value judgments. “The 
end of all education,” said Lessing, “is to make men see 


things that are big as big and things that are small as small.” 
Now ideas can be transmitted by formal and public instruc- 
tions, but ideals, standards, scales of value, the pervading 
inner sense that it is necessary to distinguish between what 
is right and what is wrong, what is ugly and what is beauti- . 
ful, what is reasonable and what is silly—this comes by con- | 
tagion. Standards in conduct, taste, belief are not the prod- 
uct of abstract reasoning; standards can only secondarily 
be built up by school or parental admonitions. We have 
many homes whose admonitions are ideal, whose daily liv- 
ing is ordinary and whose children are disappointing. Be- 
cause standards are bred into children by their unconscious 
imitation of what those whom instinct tells them are nearest 
to them, do and live. The home is our chief center of moral, 
spiritual, aesthetic infections. If the home be shallow in 
thinking, commonplace in action, indiscriminate in amuse- 
ments, ephemeral in reading, no amount of conventional 
religious instruction or classroom reasoning will give the 
child just and saving scales of value. What we are speaks 
so loud that growing boys and girls cannot hear what we say. 


What practical advice, then, can we give the fathers and 
mothers who are our colleagues in the educational process? 
Perhaps that there must be times and days in the home when 
the telephone and the radio and the card table and the stock 
exchange and the neighbors are banished from the con- 
sciousness; that the children must look upon the home, not 
as a point of departure, but as a sanctuary, a haven, a for- 
tress within which they are free; that it is more important 
to buy a fine musical instrument than an automobile; to col- 
lect the best books. in our language which record the deepest 
feeling and the clearest thinking of our race than to cover 
the living room table with magazine trash; more important 
to revere the personality of your wife and respect the in- 
tegrity of your husband than to fulminate about either Fun- 
damentalism or Modernism; more important to talk with 
your children and play _ your children than to give them 
dimes for the cinema. The culture of a child in the home is 
indispensable; it is an unremitting, exhausting, sacrificial 
task, and we are evading it and searching for its commer- 
cialized and mechanicalized substitutes. ‘ 


How quickly we who teach perceive that, when the boys 
and girls come into our classrooms. It is the task of the 
school and college to appraise, amend, enlarge the content of 
youthful standards; it is not the task of the school or college 
to create them. It is too late fof that. Any home is indicted 
which permits indiscriminate selection of experience for or 
by its children; any home is indicted which, itself indiffer- 
ent in taste, unexacting in conduct, vaguely conforming in 
religion, then feels justified in such living because it imposes 
on a child, through outside agencies, ways of living which 
the home refuses to impose upon itself. Life is just. Such 
homes receive their reward. Their young people come to us 
today with no fixed points for us to build upon. They be- 
lieve in everything in general and nothing in particular. 
Theirs’ has been an unselected experience, hence, no matter 
how vaguely “respectable” the home may have been, its chil- 
dren are dissipated youth. That is, they are youth of scat- 
tered personalities; the home has given them for their start- 
off, no responsible attitude toward life. : 

It is not possible today, nor, in my opinion, would it be 
desirable to train children alike. Just as they, and we, differ 
in ability and intelligence, so will they differ in points of 
belief and in estimates of conduct. But all alike should see 
the ‘mportance of belief and the necessity for having rules of 
taste and eonduct. What saves young people from restless, 
superficial, pleasure-seeking youth? The sort of inner life 
which cannot be thus: satisfied. What produces that inner 
life? A small number of precious general axioms—certain 
perceptions and ideas—which serve as measuring rods, as 
selective agenis, by means of which youth can distinguish a 
rewarding and a consistent living. Where do these stand- 
ards come from? They are our Social tradition; they are 
handed down. What first transmits the great traditions? 
The Home. How does it do it? By consistent living and 


Keep in the background of your work. People are quite 
willing to give you credit for the fine things you do, but 
they do not want to be reminded of you. all the time. The 
world does not require that work shall be anonymous, but it 
is well pleased when it is modest. i 
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EASTER 
THE NEW | HYMNAL 


The beginning of Lent and the ap- 
proach of Easter both suggest the use of 
the New Hymnal in those churches which 
are not already supplied. Orders which 
are intended for Easter should be sent in 
now. 


Musical Edition—4#1.20 per copy or 
$1.00 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more. 


Word Edition—40c per copy. 
Carriage charges are extra 


Orders should be sent direct to 


The Church Pension Fund 


14 Wall Street New York 


ROWLAND HALL 


We call your attention to this excellent Boarding 
School for Girls. It is beautifully located in Salt 
Lake City and conducted under the direction of 
the Episcopal Church. 


Terms $700, $450— Music Extra 
BISHOP MOULTON 
Salt Lake City 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


of Gold, Silver, Brass, Bronze, Marble or Wood 


Mosaics, Stained Glass, Memorial Tablets 
and Honor Rolls, Chalices, Ciboria, Mon- 
strances, Candlesticks and Candelabra, Altar 
and Processional Crucifixes, Sanctuary 
Lamps, Articles for Private Devotion, Ro- 
saries, Medals and Crucifixes 

We offer the best material, skilled work- 
manship, artistic designs and the services 
of competent ecclesiologists. 


Charles P. Fox Co. 
Gorham Company Productions 
114 Kearny. Street San California 


Saint Hospital 


Benjamin H. Dibblee, President C; 
Howard H. Johnson, M. D., Director 
Grace Kennedy, R. N., Superintendent of Training Schoo! 


Mederate Rates 


Limited facilities for part-pay treatment 


A limited general hospital of 200 beds, admitting al! classes of 
im 1871 under the auspices of the Epi 


Church. ted of Direct represent 
Church authorities, with Chief Executive Officer and 

sional 

, ACCREDITED FOR INTERN TRAINING BY 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Medern deep X-ray therapy and all forms of Physictherapy. 


Thank off “the Endowment of Free Bed 

ays of a Free Bed 


The morning rest Se 
Day (October 10) lo added te 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


. THE ONLY PROTESTANT CHURCH HOSPITAL IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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